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The final test of an ambition is 
not its immediate object, but its 
effect upon life or character. The eager desire 
which causes one to turn aside from a life-and-death 
errand to gather a handful of flowers is not a worthy 
desire, however beautiful the coveted flowers may be. 
So, the desire or purpose to do a great work for man- 
kind in the future, is not a noble ambition if it leads 
one to neglect the humblest duty of the present 
moment. On the other hand, a life ambition that 
gives one a zest for the present duty is a worthy 
ambition, though it may be concerned about nothing 
nobler than a cup of cold water. 


A Worthy Ambition 


e : 


Giving Vitality There is no real service to others 
for Others without a drain «upon our vital 
energies. He only who is conscious that virtue or 
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acted of all who would render helpful service to 
others. A young minister said of the threng which 
the anniversary of a noted temperance worker drew, 
‘What would I not give to have such a hearing for 
my messages !’’ ‘If you are really willing to pay 
the price, you may have it,’’ was the answer, 
—‘‘ your own self, spent for others.’’ It costs life 
to save life, and he who, in Christ’s way, is willing 
to give life for life, not only saves life, but gains all 
else. 
_ 


External ideais Self-knowledge is the poorest kind 
Better than Internal of ignorance. A man who studies 
himself thinks that he knows himself ; but, the more 
he thinks that this is the case, the less he knows 
about it, although his growing ignorance usually 
puffs up his empty being. The man who thinks that 
he knows his own imperfections and faults and weak- 
nesses has, in most cases, no idea of himself as others 
know him ; he is pitiably ignorant of his dominant 
characteristics. A man can never make progress in 
the right direction if he strives to attain to the best 
ideal in his own being. An ideal, to be worth any- 
thing, must be outside of a man’s self. Only in this 
way can a man have an ideal which lifts him above 
himself. ‘* Look outward, not inward,’’ is a thou- 
sand “times better as a guide of conduct than the old 
pagan maxim, ‘‘ Know thyself.’’ 


a. 


Gentile Deating with Gentle words disarm hostile criti- 

an Angry One = cism, or, as the Proverbs express 
it, ‘‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath.’’ What is 
said by the one who is spoken to sharply, or in ill- 
nature, has more to do with bringing:a pleasant or a 
bitter ending to the interview than what is said by 
the other at the start. It takes two to make a quar- 
rel, or to keep one up. ‘‘A grievous word stirreth 
up anger’’ in an angry heart. And if one re- 
fuses to do the stirring in another's heart, the anger 
must subside. 
out ;’’ 


‘For lack of wood the_fire goeth 
and ‘‘ as coals are to hot embers, and wood 
to fire, so is a contentious man to inflame strife.’’ 
It is of less importance that a man is angry, and 
speaks spitefully to you, than that you speak gently 
in reply, and calm him down by your calmness. If 
one tries to anger you, see to it that he fails. If he 
is in anger himself, let him not have your help in 
making a quarrel. 


— 


Present Suffering [he connecting link between pres- 

and Future Gain ent suffering and future glory is for 
the most part invisible. Like the long wire of the 
submerged ocean cable, no eye beholds it. But, 
like that wire, the connection exists, running under 
deeper seas and over more uhreckonable distance. 
And it will as surely produce results, and show, at 
some future time, the connection between suffering 
borne for God and glory bestowed by God. Though 
we cannot now see the fulness of this connection, by 
faith we believe it, and this is counted to us for 
righteousness. We believe that for the child of God 
there is an indestructible bond between the affliction 


of the moment and future gain. We believe that 
the suffering of this present time is not simply a con- 
nective that effects nothing, but that a mighty mean- 
ing lies in suffering in this world, when, received as 
from the hand of God, which can result in nothing 
less than glory exceeding and eternal. 


re 


‘“ Yoke—Rest” 


HE, conjunction of these two words in the 

Saviour’s invitation and promise to the laboring 
and heavy laden seems, at first sight, to be incongru- 
ous. The yoke is the symbol of bondage, and not 
of rest. When the prophet Isaiah commanded his 
people’s tyrants to ‘‘ break every yoke,”’ it was that 
the people might -have, rest from their exactions. 
Peter exhorts the council at Jerusalem not to tempt 
God by putting a yoke on the neck of the new con- 
verts which ‘‘ neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear.’’ Paul tells the Galatian Christians that they 
were called to liberty, and warns them not again to 
become entangled with the yoke of bondage. And 
over against all this the Saviour proposes to put a 
yoke upon the neck of his disciples which will give 
them ease and rest, —soul rest. 

However paradoxical this may seem, it is com- 
patible with truth and experience. Henry Drum- 
mond has called attention to the suggestive fact that 
a yoke is an instrument for making service effective 
and comfortable. The ox, without his yoke, would 
be galled and wounded by his load, while being less 
able to bear and draw his burden. Rest in the yoke 
is the sort of rest promised by the divine Master. 
It is a rest in service 

Service, like the yoke, is often wrongly connected 
with bondage. To a rightly disposed soul the slug 
gard’s rest were an intolerable bondage. It were 
out of harmony with all the functions of the body 
and the capabilities of the soul. Why a-dexterous 
hand, swift feet, and keen senses, if these are not to 
serve anend? Why shall the soul be set free in 
gracious liberty, if it be not for service ? 
is measured by service. 


Greatness 
‘He that is greatest among 
you’ shall be your servant.’’ Even Christ came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and give his life 
a ransom for many. -There is no such servant as God. 
He performs a ceaseless and universal ministry,—it 
is enough for the servant that he be as his Lord, 
Now if the yoke is only one of the manifold in- 
struments for expediting and lightening service, then 
let it be welcomed as a badge and instrument of our 
liberty. May it not be that all those labor- and 
time- saving inventions which have been made_possi- 
ble for the quickened intellect by the inspirations of 
Christianity are to be counted as a part of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise of Christ to those who come to 
him and learn of him? Only in response to the civili- 
zation which Christianity produces have come forth 
those mighty and varied contrivances of the human 
brain and heart for ameliorating the hard lot of the toil- 
ing millions of earth. It is an honor fo Christianity 
that under its quickening inspirations the human in- 
tellect has become so active and efficient in subduing 
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the mighty energies of nature to the will and service 
of man. ‘Thus man hath made yokes for steam and 
electricity, for gravity, the winds and the waves, and 
has laid the burdens which once bore heavily on bis 
own neck on the necks of these tireless and obedient 
servants. Sin hath made man a slave of Nature, 
‘and his desire hath been unto her, and she hath 
ruled over him ; but now, under the gospel, he is 
being restored to his original and rightful supremacy 
as her head and lord, and all things, according to 
the promise, are becoming his. 


‘‘In him the sons of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost.’’ 


But it is rather in the spiritual realm that the yoke 
and the service are harmonized with liberty and rest. 
‘* Learn of me,’’ saith the Lord ; and, learning of 
him the truth, which he is, we shall be free indeed. 
It is thus that the Son brings us out from under the 
yoke of sin and the bondage of the Devil, and gives 
us the liberty with which Christ makes all his ser- 
vants free. All who commit sin are the bondslaves 
of sin, and there is no peace to such. With what 
sore lament have awakened minds bewailed the re- 
ality and bitterness of this bondage! Paul’s excla- 
mation of helpless and sorrowful bondage to the law 
of sin which he found to be in his members is as 
true to human experiences as it is pathetic,—‘‘O 
wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death ?’’ It is from this death that 
Christ has tome to give us life. Being quickened in 
him, we find it our meat and drink, even as he found 
it, to do our, Father’s will. Love to him will take 
away all the bondage, while it will increase both the 
capacity and the joy of labor. Thus he gives us rest. 
In his service, without his light and easy yoke, we 
should be out of our element, and out of all joy and 
peace. 

As the yoke is an instrument for lightening labor, 
$0 is it also for joining the laborers. The true ser- 
vant will delight in being yoked with others in a way 
which tends to utilize and harmonize the aggregate 
strength of all the workers. It is with joy that Paul 
mentions some one unnamed as his true yoke- 
fellow with holy women and other fellow-laborers 
with him whose names are in the book of life. This 
goep~i of love and peace makes organization as prac- 
tical as it is necessary for carrying on the great enter- 
prises of the kingdom. Thus organized, a thousand 
labor-saving methods come into play for both light- 
ening and expediting the Lord’s work. The indi- 
vidual believer finds both rest and companionship in 
such labor. Each one, while bearing his own bur- 
den, has it also borne for him in this goodly and 
sympathetic fellowship. His soul finds the sweetest 
rest in such service and in such society. It is the 
very rest of Christ. It is the rest of heaven, where 
** they rest not day and night’’ in the ministries of 
love and blessedness. The Master’s easy yoke and 
the soul's true rest are in inseparable union. 

NOTES ON 


SOPEN LETI 


Inquiries as to an edition of the Bible 
containing the preferences of the 
American Revisers frequently arise, ” 
and last year, in these columns, a definite statement was 
made on the subject by Professor J. Henry Thayer, of 
Harvard University, a member of the American Revi- 
sion Committee. He showed that they were in honor 
debarred from issuing an edition with their authorization 
until 1899,—fourteen years after the completion of the 
English work. At the opening of the present year, a 
Meeting of the surviving members of the Revision Com- 
mittee was held. And now there comes to the Editor 
this formal call from Professor Thayer, which will be of 
interest to the many Bible students who have come to 




















A Call from the 
American Revisers 
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value so highly the Revised Version of the Bible in its 
present form, and who would like to have it even better. 


As you manifested, some menths ago, an interest in the Ameri- 
can edition of the Revised Bible, now in preparation, may I ven- 
ture to inquire whether you will not do us the favor to State, in 
The Sunday School Times, that the American Revision Committee 
will welcome information respecting errata of any sort which may 
have been detected in the Revised Bible. Such information may 
be sent to the American Revision Committee, 67 Sparks Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1 am emboldened to make this re- 
quest by the fact that there seems no other channel so likely to 
bring us the desired information, as well as by the circumstance 
that our labors are gratuitous and for the public benefit. 


~<a 


It would seem by the questions which 
come in as if there were more interest 
in Bible passages outside of the Sun- 
day-school lessons than in the truths of those lessons. 
Here, for instance, is an outside question from a Ten- 
nessee correspondent : 


Who Was 
Melichizedek 


Please give me some idea as to who is meant by the Melchize- 
dek referred to in the first three verses of the seventh chapter of 
Hebrews as being ‘‘ without father, without mother, without de- 
scent, having neither beginning of days, nor end of life ; but made 
like unto the Son of God ; abideth a priest continually,'’ if it is 
known. 

It is evident that the Tennessee questioner is less in- 
terested in the archeological question, which has been 
so much discussed, as to who was the king of Salem 
mentioned in Genesis 14 : 18-20, than in the unfolding 
of the figurative language used in the references to him 
in Hebrews 6 : 20to 7 : 1-17. Yet that language is not 
so confusing, after all. The Jews pivoted everything on 
family stock, a good ancestry. They thought almost as 
much of it: as a Philadelphian or a Virginian. To be 
a true priest of God, a man must be a descendant of 
Levi, in the line of Aaron. Yet here was the record in 
Genesis that Abraham, from whom Levi and Aaron 
claimed descent, recognized Melchizedek as Ged's rep- 
resentative priest, and paid tithes to him accordingly. 
The record said nothing of Melchizedek’s father and 
mother, of-his earlier days or of his later ; yet there was 
no question, on that account, of his right to represent 
God. Where Salem was, who were Melchizedek's 
parents, or what was his subsequent history, they knew 
nothing in the days of the writing of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and.we know little more to-day. Yet he did 
represent God, and in that sense we can accept Jesus as 
God's representative, even though we may not be satis- 
fied as to his precise relation, in nature and person, to 
God whom he represents. 


a... 


It is always pleasant to find that a 
statement of truth from the pulpit or 
the editor's desk is not so self-evident 
as to preclude further thought on the subject. It is bet- 
ter to set hearers or readers thinking than to do all their 
thinking for them: A Colorado reader has been set 
thinking by an editorial note in these pages, and he 
wants help in his thinking. He says: 


Forces of Evil in 
the Universe 


In a recent editorial note in your columns entitled ‘‘ Unwisdom 
of Wrong-Doing,"’ this sentence occurs: “ All the forces of the 
universe work in the direction of right, and whoever determinedly 
goes wrong must breast all those forces.'’ The thought is an in- 
spiring one, and I have often made use of it. But within the 
past few weeks I have wondered if it were accurate. Are not 
other forces than forces that make for the right at work in the 
universe? Is not that force spoken of in the quoted sentence, the 
force of a determination to go wrong, one of the forces of the uni- 
verse? If evil influences are forces, and are forces ‘‘of the 
universe,’ it would seem to be wise to qualify the statement 
quoted,—would it not? I inquire because of my own perplexity. 

Do ‘‘ all the forces of the universe work in the direc- 
tion of right'’? Yes, and No. It depends on what you 
mean by a “‘ force,’ and on what you mean by working 
in the direction of right. If you mean by a force the 
dominant, prevailing sweep which finally overcomes ob- 
stacles, and reaches its determined end, then you. may 
say without qualification that “all the forces of the uni- 
verse work in the direction of right."’ But if you mean 
that every eddy in a current is a force, in the sense that 
the overwhelming rush of the torrent is a force ; that 
nothing ever opposes or for a moment hinders the on- 
ward progress of the wind or a whirlwind which moves 
forward in its sure mission, then you must say that not 
all the forces, greater or less, are working together at all 
times in uninterrupted harmony in the direction of right. 
Of course, there would be no special gain in the sweep 





of forces toward an end if nothing opposed, and every- 
thing moved on unhindered. It is because there are 
minor forces and opposing hindrances at work in the 
universe that there is comfort in the thought, in the con- 
viction, that everything under God's control sweeps on 
with finally resistless power toward the triumph of good 
and of God. God is one, and God is over all. Evil is 
not equal with good. The opposition to God must be 
overborne, and God must triumph, ‘‘ that God may be all 
in all.'" He who goes wrong will sooner or later find this 
out. In that sense, and it is in that sense that the editorial 
note is to be understood, ‘all the forces of the universe 
work in the direction of right.’ Progress is in that 
direction, whatever view we may be inclined to take of 
it temporarily. This is indeed an ‘‘ inspiring’’ thought, 
and one that should keep us hopeful and cheerful in the 
darkest hour. 


\ 





Recognition 
By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


A* ARTIST feels the genius where 
A critic cries, 
**Only the hinted beauty of a fair 
Conception marred beyond repair, 
That truth belies !"' 


To him whose heart has borne the strain 
Of hope and fear, 
His own swift visions to retain 
Beyond a semblance of disdain, 
All work is dear. 


Amherst, Mass. 
vO 
The Latest Egyptian Discovery 


By Professor A. H. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 


[Editor’s Note.—There are scholars whose labors are chiefly 
confined to the desk, and there are others who sometimes break 
away from the alcove to breast the difficulties of the open field 
of exploration. Among the most energetic and productive of the- 
latter class is the Rev. Professor Archibald Henry Sayce, a na- 
tive of Shirehampton, near Bristol, England, Fellow of Queen's 
Coliege, late Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, now 
Professor of Assyriplogy, at Oxford. His numerous publi- 
cations appeal to a wide range 
of scholarship chiefly in As- 
syriology and Egyptology, and 
still more especially in the 
bearing which discoveries in 
these realms of research have 
upon biblical history. Dr. 
Sayce is the author of Acca- 
dian and Assyrian grammars, 


ogy and the science of lan- 
guage, on the Hittites, and on 
special biblical criticism. His 
reverent Christian spirit, his 
scientific imagination and 
poetic enthusiasm, have made 
him one of the chief inspirers 
of scholars who take high 
rank in particular fields of 
exact study. He has a keen 
ecent, not only for fields of 
research, but also for the significances of such monuments as 
others may bring to light, and he has renderéd valuable service 
also by interpreting these hidden things to the people. Before 
he was thirty years of age he was a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company. In his “ dahabiyeh,’’ or house-boat, 
on the Nile, Dr. Sayce has for several years done much of his 
productive work. In the following article he gives an account 
of one of the most important of dern discoveri This will 
be followed shortly by another article of a more general nature, 
by Dr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, on * Recent Research in Egypt."’} 





Professor A. H. Sayce. 





GYPT is the land of archeological surprises. Who 
could have dreamed that the temb of the founder 


of the first historical dynasty would be discovered, un-— 


injured by time or the hand of man, and that portions 
of his body would actually now be in the Museum of 
Giza? And yet such is the case. Menes, with whom 
Egyptian history begins, has ceased to be a mere name, 
much less a creation of legend ; and we can trace a pic- 
ture of the art and civilization of Egypt in the age when 
he lived, and the intercourse that it had with other 
lands. 

Twenty miles to the north of Thebes, on the western 
bank of the Nile, is the town of Negada, famous for its 
Coptic monasteries. Here, on the edge of the desert, 


works on comparative philol- 
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‘and about half an hour northwest of the town, M. de 


Morgan, the late Director of the Service of Egyptian 
Antiquities, found, last spring, a tomb built of crude 
bricks, and byried in the sand. It is of rectangular 
form, fifty meters in length by twenty-six in breadth, 
and contains a large number of chambers. The smaller 
of these are built against the walls, while the larger oc- 
cupy the interior of the tomb. The largest of all is in 
the center, and the condition in which it was found in- 
dicates that here the body of the dead was laid. But 
after burial the body and the objects interred with it 
were calcined by fire.. Wood was heaped up around 
the walls of the chamber, and set on fire, the result being 
that all within it was partially consumed. The same 
peculiar mode of burial, it may be noted, was in use in 
ancient Babylonia. ‘. 

In spite of this semi-cremation, however, numerous 
objects have been recovered from the tomb, some 
broken, others intact. They have been discovered in 
all the chambers, though naturally the most numerous 
and costly were placed in the central one, along with the 
body of the king. . They resemble in character and age 
the objects recently found by M. Amélineau at Abydos, 
in tombs constructed in the same fashion as that of 
Negada, and similarly half consumed by fire, and which 
we know, from the royal names met with in them, to 
have belonged to the kings of the first Egyptian dynasty. 
M. de Morgan therefore concluded that the tomb he had 
discovered was. of the same age and character ; and, 
since it was natural to suppose that all the monarchs of 
the first dynasty would have been buried at Abydos, the 
cemetery of the city from which Menes had sprung, he 
conjectured that it might contain the ashes of one of 
those local princes who had preceded the founder of the 
united monarchy. 

Among the objects disinterred from it is a broken 
plaque of ivory. On one of the pieces is the ‘‘ banner’’ 
or ‘‘ka*’ name of the king; that is to say, the name 
given to his fa, or ‘‘double,’’ after death. This 4a 
name is found on several of the other objects discovered 
in the tomb. It signifies ‘‘ the warrior,’’ and may be 
read either Aha or Kher. The excavations of M. Améli- 
neaw have shown that in the time of the first and second 
dynasties the kings of Egypt were known after death 
rather by their 4a names than by the names borne by 
them in life. In only a few instances are the latter 
names given as well. But the £a names have not been 
preserved by history, and aking Aha or Kher was there- 
fore unknown. 2 

When, however, the broken pieces of the ivory plaque 
came to be joined together in the Giza Museum, Dr. 
Borchardt perceived that a fragment hitherto neglected 
contained what we may call the life name of the Pha- 
raoh, in addition to that which had been assigned to 
him after death. It is engraved within the picture of a 
stela with a pointed roof,—the original of the later car- 
touche,—and above it are the well-known titles of 
‘‘ King of Upper and Lower Egypt.’’ The name itself 
is Men,—the Menes of classical history. 

How Menes came to be buried near Thebes, and not, 
like his immediate successors, at Abydos, close to the 
sepulcher of Osiris, is a mystery. Abydos was the 
burial-place of This, the ancestral principality of Menes, 
from whence he had set forth to subject the rest of Egypt 
to his rule. _It may be that he fell fighting in battle 
against the Libyans, with whom, according to Manetho, 
the Egyptian historian, he waged war, and that he was 
buried near the spot where he had been slain. Manetho 
further tells us that he was killed by a hippopotamus, the 
symbol of an ‘‘ enemy’ in the hieroglyphics of the Ptole- 
majcepoch. Possibly the enemy was tNat older Libyan 
population which he attempted to subdue. 

However this may be, the objects found in his tomb, 
like those from the tombs of the other kings of the first 
dynasty, discovered at Abydos, show us what the civili- 
zation of Egypt was like at the very beginning of its his- 
tory. The system of hieroglyphic writing was already 
fully developed, and many of the characters had become 
conventional in form. Thus on the back of an ivory 
plate discovered at Negada, which contains numerals, 
the sign Aefep is written precisely as it is on monuments 
of a later age, and with jdst as little resemblance to the 
object it originally denoted. Art, too, was already far 
advanced. A dog carved out of ivory, and picked up 
near the ashes of Menes, is equal to the best products 
of later Egyptian art, and an ivory plaque from one of 
the royal tombs of Abydos is covered with engravings of 
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the most exquisite finish. Tools and weapons of bronze, 
moreover, are met with in great abundance. The cop- 
per probably came from the mines of Sinai ; the tin with 
which it is mixed must have been derived either from India 
and the Malayan Peninsula or from Spain and Britgin. 

We need not be startled by evidences of intercourse 
with such distant lands. The tomb of Menes has yielded 
small vases of obsidian, cut by means of the lathe, which 
bear witness to a trade between Upper Egypt and the 
Greek seas. The nearest source of obsidian to Egypt 
are the islands of Santorin and Melos, in the AZgean 
Sea, and the obsidian implements found by Dr. Schlie- 
mann in the second prehistoric city at Hissarlik prove 
that it was exported to other countries at a very remote 
date. With the coasts of the Red Sea, as was natural, 
there was constant intercourse, and the hardest stones 
were brought from there to be carved into vases and 
dishes of the most varied and beautiful shapes. Many 
of the dishes are as thin as the finest porcelain. 

The crystal and alabaster of the valley of the Nile 
were also laid under contribution. The immense size 
of some of the vases of alabaster, the artistic perfection of 
which is quite astonishing, indicates that quarries of that 
stone must already have been opened. Among objects 
of crystal may be mentioned a small lion, now in the 
Giza Museum, but which once belonged to Menes him- 
self. It may be added that the museum also contains a 
foot of the funeral couch of that monarch. It is of 
ivory, and is carved into the form of the foot of an ox. 
Some of the calcined bones of the king were recovered 
along with it. 

Side by side with all these indications of a highly ad- 
vanced culture, there have also been found evidences of 
a lower civilization. Hundreds of flint implements—ex- 
quisitely worked, it is true—have been discovered in the 
royal tombs of Abydos, and a special type of pottery has 
been met with, which is characteristic, not of the Pha- 
raonic Egyptians, but of another race. Thanks to the 
excavations of Professor Flinders Petrie and M. de Mor- 
gan, a glimpse had already been afforded us into ‘‘ pre- 
historic'’ Egypt,—into that Egypt, namely, which 
preceded the kingdom of Menes. Multitudes of tombs 
have been discovered belonging to a people who still 
lived in the Stone Age. The tombs fall into two classes, 
representing either two periods or two races, or, more 
probably, both. In those of the first class the dead are 
buried in a crouched position ; in those of the second 
period, the bones are scattered about the sepulcher, some 
of them being often wanting We are reminded of the 
practice of certain tribes who keep the bodies of their 
friends in the huts they once inhabited, or otherwise 
aboveground, till the flesh is decayed or eaten by wild 
beasts. Then the bones are collected, and consigned to 
the grave. 

The pottery characteristic of the first or earlier class 
of tombs is either of a rich red color, with its upper part 
black, or is decorated with white patterns incised on a 
red ground. In the second class of tombs, on the con- 
trary, the pottery is usually drab in color, figures of men 
and animals, birds and beasts, being painted in red 
upon it. Geometrical designs are aéso frequent, and in 
some cases an attempt is made to imitate granite. The 
bird most commonly represented is the ostrich. 

Along with this red and drab pottery are found stone 
vases, often of the hardest materials, as well as flint im- 
plements of marvelous workmanship. As similar flint 
implements and stone vases have been met with in the 
tombs of Menes and the other kings of the first dynasty, 
it is evident that the race and neolithic civilization which 
produced them must have lasted down to the period 
when Egypt became a single monarchy. Part of the 
work of Menes must have been the subjugation of the 
people of whom they are the tecords, and who preceded 
the Pharaonic Egyptians in the possession of the valley 
of the Nile. 

The discoveries of the last two years have thus shown 
that the Pharaonic Egyptians—the Egyptians of history 
—were immigrants from another land. What that land 
was begins to be clear. It is now some years since Pro- 
fessor Hommel first maintained that the culture and re- 
ligion of Egypt were derived from Babylonia, and he 
has tried to trace the hieroglyphs of the Egyptians from 
the pictures out of which the cuneiform characters devel- 
oped, and to show that the elements of the Egvptian lan- 
guage itself are contained in that mixed speech of Babylo- 
nia which originated. in the fusion of Sumerians and 
Semites. Mr. Ball has also pointed out that the Osiris of 
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Egypt is the Asari of the Sumerians, and thet his name 
is denoted by two ideographs, which, both in Egyptian 
and in Sumerian, have the same forms, the same signi- 
fications, and the same phonetic powers, 

The theory of Professor Hommel and Mr. Ball is 
strikingly confirmed by the recent discoveries in Egypt: 
The resemblance of the mode of burial in the age of the 
first two dynasties to that practiced in Babylonia has 
already been referred to. In the alluvial plain of 
Babylonia, where stone was not procurable, and want 
of space obliged the cemeteries of the dead to adjoin the 
houses of the living, it was natural and intelligible. 
But in the unconfined desert of Egypt, at the foot of 
rocky cliffs, where stone was abundant, and no sanitary 
considerations required that the corpse should be buried, 
the brick tomb and cremated body can be explained 
only by their importation from abroad. 

The mode of burial, however, does. not stand alone. 
Another characteristic of the first two Egyptian dynasties 
is the use of the Babylonian seal-cylinder and of clay as 
a writing-material. The seal-cylinder passed out of 
practical use with the fall of the sixth dynasty ; it is 
only in the tombs of Menes and his immediate success- 
ors at Abydos that we find it employed for writing upon 
clay. In fact, it was out of place in Egypt. In Babylo- 
nia every small pebble was of value, and clay was abun- 
dant ; in the valley of the Nile, stone was plentiful, 
while the sandy loam of the cultivated land was but ill 
adapted for receiving the impress of the seal. Such a 
mode of writing could never have been invented in 
Egypt ; it must have been brought from Chaldea, and 
its unsuitableness to its new home soon caused it to be 
discontinued and forgotten. 

The Babylonian origin of the Pharaonic Egyptians, 
and of the culture they carried with them, is a curious 
commentary on the Old Testament narrative, which tells 
us that it was from the plain of Shinar that civilized man 
was scattered ‘‘ abroad upon the face of all the earth.’’ 
It is one more illustration of the fact which archeology 
has of late been impressing upon us, that civilization is 
an inheritance, and not an independent development. 
Western Asia has been the home of civilization as far 
back as we have evidence that it was inhabited by man; 
elsewhere, except perhaps in Central America, all the 
civilizations of which we know have been introduced and 
adopted. In the Old World we have as yet found no in- 
stance of the savage rising by his own spontaneous efforts 
to culture and civilized life. 

But the latest Egyptian discovery contains a further 
lesson. ‘‘Criticism,’’ so called, has denied the very 
existence of Menes, and scarcely three years have passed 
since Professor Maspero, following the guidance of Ger- 
man Egyptologists, pronounced that ‘‘on closer exami- 
nation his pretensions to reality disappear, and his 
personality is reduced to a cipher.’’ His existence) in 
short, is declared to be due to ‘‘a popular’ attempt at 
etymology.'’ And yet this ‘‘semi-mythical’’ Menes 
now turns out to have been a very real person, living in 
the full blaze of recorded history, in an age when the 
art of writing was known and practiced, and there was 
intercourse between Egypt and distant lands. His tomb 
and his name have alike been found, and some of his 
actual bones are now in the Museum of Giza. The truth 
of tradition has once more been vindicated by Oriental 
archeology, and the skepticism of the critic has been 
put to shame by the spade of the excavator. 

Cairo, Egypt. 
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Correspondence School Methods in 
the Foreign Sunday- School 
Association 
By the Rev. Henry Collins Woodruff 


President of the Foreign Sunday-School Association of America 


HE two distinctive features of Christianity in America 
are disestablishment and lay co-operation in Chris- 

tian work. In no other country except Great Britain has 
the latter anything like the development it has attained 
with us. It is this which in great measure gives Chris- 
tianity that hold upon the popular life which it has 
hardly anywhere else, and makes enterprises of evangeli- 
zation possible among us which elsewhere are only 
objects of wishes and dreams. The Foreign Sunday- 
school Association owes its origin to the recognition of 
this fact by a Christian layman, Mr. Albert Woodruff, 











































































and the conviction that, were the Sunday-school (which, 
thirty years ago, was the chief instance of lay activity) 
to be extended to other countries, the same benefits 
which it had produced here would follow its introduc- 
tion there. With this idea he retired from business, 
and devoted the remaining years of his life to Sunday- 
school extension in foreign countries. 

It would not be true to say that there were at that time 
no Sunday-schools on the continent of Europe. There 
were missions of the Baptist and Methodist churches, 
and with these there were Sunday-schools connected. 
There were also, in a few cases, indigenous Sunday- 
schools, if one may so speak’; but when one considers 
that the Foreign Sunday-school Association and the 
Continental Committee of the London Sunday-school 
Union itseif were the outgrowth of the movement thus 
inaugurated, it is easy to see how far the present con- 
dition of Sunday-school work abroad is due to its in- 
fluence. 

The experience in the city of Berlin may serve as an 
instance of the method by which the work was inaugu- 
rated. A letter of introduction to one of the court 
preachers gave through him access to the ministers, 
some of whom had already been seeking, by ‘‘Chil- 
dren's Divine Services,’ to minister more efficiently 
than did the public religious instruction of the public 
schools to the religious life of the children of their par- 
ishes. The existence of this religious instruction was 
one of the arguments of the opponents of the work. 
Sunday-schools might do, it was allowed, for America, 
where religious education was neglected, but in Germany 
they were entirely uncalled for. Another argument was 
the unfitness of women to become instructors in religion. 
But these and other arguments were surmounted by tact 
and testimony. Noticeable cases were those of an earnest 
Christian woman, wife of a banker, whose disposition 
and experience fitted her to grasp the Sunday-school 
idea, and she was not long in entering upon the work. 
Also, the pastor of one of the larger parishes, who had 
been carrying on one of the ‘children’s services,’’ to 
which allusion has been made, and who had been dis- 
satisfied with its comparative unfruitfulness, reorganized 
the ‘‘service'’ after Sunday-school methods. 

It was a noteworthy feature of the early experience of 
Sunday-schools in Germany that the very distrust of 
them became a source of excellence. The pastors, de- 
siring to prevent any evil results from the innovation of 
teaching by laymen, and especially by women, guarded 
against it by special pains in preparing the teachers for 
their work, and so nearly every Sunday-school in Ger- 
anany hada teachers’ -meeting where the lesson was taught 
to those who, on the following Sunday, were to present 
it to their scholars. 

In many cases schools were introduced by gathering 
into some Christian home a group of men or women who 
were interested in practical and personal religion, and 
arranging them into a teachers’-meeting or a Sunday- 
school class. So an object lesson was imparted to them 
of what a Sunday-school was, and what work they were 
expected to do with their classes. A more vivid and 
accurate conception was thus imparted to them of a work 
of which often they had never heard before. In such 
ways, each case presenting its own idiosyncrasies, as the 
result of six months’ work there were organized in the 
state churches of Berlin some six or eight Sunday- 
schools, and there was begun the publication of an illus- 
trated Sunday-school paper for children. Providence 
also raised up an earnest native Christian layman, Wil- 
liam Broeckelmann, who was at once instructed and 
inspired in the work of Sunday-schools, to which he 
devoted the remainder of his life, working for many 
ayears under the auspices of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association and the Continental Committee of the London 
Sunday-school Union, until Sunday-schools have won an 
acknowledged place in the Christian life of the «‘ Inner 
Mission '* of Germany. . 

On the return of Mr. Woodruff from Europe, the 
thought naturally occurred, How can this work be con- 
tinued and carried forward? It is interesting to notice 
that the methods finally adopted anticipated in the work 
of evangelization those of the correspondence schools in 
that of university extension. The mail-carrier became a 
missionary, the postman was a colporteur. So a com- 
pany of ladies and gentlemen voluntarily banded them- 
selves together for the purpose of extending Sunday- 
school work by means of letter-writing. 

But the scope of the work was not to be limited to the 
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Protestant countries of the continent of Europe. Why 
should not Spain and Portugal? Why should not 
South America and Mexico? Why should not Japan 
and China? Why should not every country where 
Christian laymen exist have the benefits of Christian 
work? And why should not this society extend to all 
countries its activity in establishing and fostering that 
institution whose interests, when left to themselves and 
the ordinary supervision of the church, are s0 apt to be 
neglected and crowded out. 

For the better prosecution of its work, the society was 
subdivided into four committees, named, respectively, 
the German, Italian, Spanish, and French,— names 
which originally indicated largely the country or the lan- 
guage in which the work of the special committee was 
carried on. Such is the germ cell of the work, and the 
environment is a correspondent. The reports of travel- 
ers, of Bible colporteurs, of missionary organizations, or, 
in an increasing degree, our own correspondence, supply 
the addresses of possiblé correspondents. It may bea 
layman, who is already grappling with the difficulties 
which often confront the faithful worker in foreign lands. 
It may be an overworked missionary of some board, 
whose appropriations have to be distributed over so large 
a surface that even the children receive but crumbs. It 
may be some earnest native Christian, whose Sunday- 
school suggests General Garfield’s University, and con- 
sists of but one class and one voluntary lay teacher, and 
an open Bible between them. But the address of a 
trustworthy Christian being given, the work begins. A 
printed circular has been prepared in different languages, 
which describes a very simple method of organizing and 
conducting a Sunday-school, and one is sent to the cor- 
respondent.; with it a letter is written, full of warm 
Christian sympathy, describing the object of the Society, 
and inquiring concerning the conditions and prospects 
of Sunday-school work in his vicinity. A correspon- 
dence is thus inaugurated, which has led in more cases 
than one to pleasantest Christian fellowship, and reveals 
to us the condition of the work, and acquaints us with 
the relief which it demands. The condition revealed 
constitutes the raison ad’ éire of our work. 

In many countries Sunday-school work is carried -on 
under circumstances which would in this country be 
deemed almost sufficient excuse for not entering upon 
it. There is a dearth of Bibles, hymn-books, library 
books, children’s papers,—in short, of the simplest ap- 
paratus of Sunday-school conduct ; and, where this exists, 
too often the poverty of the worker prevents his availing 
himself of it. 

One need, which may serve as a conspicuous example 
of many, is that of suitable reading-matter for children. 
We are not, as will be seen, a publishing society. But 
here was an obstacle which needed to be overcome. We 
have therefore in the progress of our work published, or 
subsidized by gratuitous subscriptions, illustrated Sun- 
day-school papers for children in German, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Japanese, Italian, and incidentally 
other languages. These papers have been so highly 
valued that of late they constitute a large proportion of 
the aid we supplyto needy workers in the countries 
where they exist. One of them has grown to self-sup- 
port, the others depend in part—in some cases in large 
part—upon our subscriptions, They are a highly ap- 
preciated and economical means of aid. They serve as 
an attractive feature, securing the regular attendance of 
the scholars. They are carried home by the children, 
and read to and by the parents and friends. A man in 
Spain makes the pictures from them, with which he has 
papered his hall, afford him an excellent opportunity of 
explaining the gospel to neighbors who ask their mean- 
ing. Their attractiveness is attested by the fact that a 
proprietor of a restaurant in Spain-has placed one on the 
table of his reading-room. 

Another measure for the relief of the dearth of chil- 
dren's reading has been supplied by the kindness of a 
friend, Mrs. Walter T. Hatch of Brooklyn, who has sup- 
plied the means of publishing translations of several 
standard Sunday-school library books. These have 
reached an aggregate of sixty-eight thousand volumes, 
one in eighteen, and another in fourteen, others in 
fewer, different languages. 

Our monthly meeting at which the four sub-committees 
unite has suggested the central office of a telephone 
whose lines reach literally to the ends of the earth. Will 
our ‘* gentle reader "’ place his ear at the receiver and 
listen as one country after another ‘‘rings us up"’? It 
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is France who is: speaking, and we are glad to learn of 
the appreciation by our correspondents of the copies of 
the paper for Sunday-school teachers, gratuitous sub- 
scriptions for which we have been able to supply to some 
faithful workers to assist in the preparation of their les- 
sons. Now it is Spain who is calling, and from many 
cities and towns of the peninsula there come encouraging 
tidings of success under difficulties. Heroic and faith- 
ful work is making its influence felt. The institution 
has made progress enough to demand the attention of 
the daily press, and a paper in conservative Seville has 
given space and headlines to the Christmas entertain- 
ment of a Protestant Sunday-school. There is even a 
demand for an encore. We are glad to publish for these 
workers papers for children at Madrid and Lisbon, which 
supply not only Spain and Portugal, but as well the Span- 
ish and Portuguese speaking countries of Mexico and 
South America. 

‘Who is there, Italy?’’ ‘+: Yes.’". ‘‘ What is it ?"’ 
‘«‘ Children who were in the schools years ago are become 
teachers. The children of the Waldensian valleys are 
gathering into Sunday-school to study the Word of God, 
which cheered and strengthened their martyr forefathers. 
From the printing-press of Florence there is going out 
‘The Child's Friend,’ which is eagerly read, and whose 
reduced numbers are sadly lamented."’ 

‘‘Who is this?’" ‘Oh, Egypt! Well?*’ ‘The 
books you published in Arabic at Beirut have arrived, 
and the children ef the American Mision in the valley 
of the Nile are reading with pleasure and profit of the 
story of ‘ Angel's Christmas.''’ And now a voice comes 
from Nazareth telling of the pleasure which the same 
book affords to the children there. 

‘«A little louder, please.’’ Now you are listening to 
Japan ; and we hear with pleasure of the progress of the 
children’s paper which Mrs. Miller is editing for us at 
Morioka, which is increasing in circulation, and whose 
spread is helped by the improving condition under 
which such publications are permitted in the realm of 
the Mikado. 

And now there is a general ring, for from China arid 
India and Mexico and Bohemia and Moravia and Mace- 
donia and Bulgaria come voices telling of the work and 
its difficulties, thanking for the assistance which they have 
derived from our co-operation, and as the voices die 
away there seems to linger a sort of composit voice, 
whose echoes seem to sound like ‘‘ more.’’ : 

Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
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The Bible in the Prayer-Meeting 


By the Rev. Charles A. Savage 


OR most pastors the mid-week meeting is a perplex- 
ing problem. If it is true that the prayer-meeting 
is the thermometer of the church, the spiritual arctic 
zone would seem to be better supplied with religious 
privileges than the corresponding tropics. The fact 
seems to be that the average church-member gets only 
mild enjoyment out of the old-fashioned prayer-meet- 
ing. His own religious experience is often So vague 
that he does not care to talk about it ; and the oft-re- 
peated story of the half-dozen faithful ones, who always 
‘take a-part’’ in the meetings, gets a trifle mo- 
notonous. ’ 

It would be interesting to know how large a percent- 
age of the able-bodied church-members throughout the. 
country can be counted on as regular attendants at the 
mid-week sérvice, and still more interesting to know 
the motive that-brings them there. 

Doubtless a large majority of those who attend do soe 
either from a sense of duty or in the hope of getting some- 
thing which shall make duty easier, or life brighter, or 
temptation less seductive. They come to be fed and 
filied, and the truth that the best way to get spiritual 
refreshment is to try to feed others is one that the 
average Christian is slow to grasp. 

The Christian Endeavor idea is doing much to 
modify the traditional prayer-meeting, and get it out of 
ruts ; but {ere may be some truth in the criticism made 
on the recent convention in San Francisco by a Uni- 
tarian minister of Oakland. He said: ‘*The Christian 
Endeavor movement generates a deal of emotional re- 


ligion and personal enthusiasm, but it is liable to dissi- - 


pate its energy in demonstrations of piety, and lose itself 
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in vague emotions. It is therefore in danger of falling — 
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into those fwo great evils of the spiritual life, —weak 
and cloying sentiment and thoughtless cant on the one 
hand, and a hard, sanctimonious, and self-righteous 
Pharisaism on the other."’ 

I believe the real healthy life-blood and_ spiritual 
power of the movement will offset and neutralize these 
dangers, and one of the blessings which Christian En- 
deavor will bring to the churches will be a revival of the 
prayer-meeting. Moreover, | anticipate that one of the 
ways in which this result is to be secured will be to 
make this meeting more of a means for intellectual and 
spiritual culture than a place for the development of the 
emotions. This must be very largely through an intelli- 
gent and somewhat critical study of the Bible. 

An experiment has recently been tried in a New Jer- 
sey church to solve the great prayer-meeting problem, 
and its success leads me_to recommend it to other pas- 
tors whose ingenuity has been taxed to the utmost in 
devising expedients. 

It is simply an attempt to become better acquainted 
with the Word of God, on the principle that acquaint- 
ance with the Source of wisdom will make men wise. 

The plan is for the whole congregation to devote a 
month to the home study or reading of a single book of the 
Bible, and then, on the third mid-week service of the 
month, have read a half-dozen short papers, previously 
prepared, on its most important features. The plan is kept 
constantly before the minds of the people by announce- 
ments from the pulpit, and the topics of the papers are 
assigned three or four weeks in advance of the meeting. 
Perhaps. a suggestive sermon or two is preached from 
the book. 

The people are requested each to select from it some 
one helpful truth, or hopeful’ promise, or gem of thought, 
to repeat-at the opening of the meeting, and this con- 
Stitutes the Bible reading. Then the papers are read, 
and, if there-is time, commented on by the pastor. 

The church where the experiment has been tried is 
not a large or strong one ; but it has been surprising to 
find how-much real talent has been discovered in the 
preparation of the papers, and how much interest has 
been awakened by their reading. For six months the 
plan has been in operation, and the books of the Hexa- 
teuch have been studied. 

In all, thirty papers have been prepared by as many 
different individuals, and, without exception, all have 
been thoughtful, discriminating, and interesting. 

To show the variety of topics whith have been 
treated, the following list is given. An examination of 
it will show that questions of authenticity and all matters 
of higher criticism have been avoided, and that for the 
most part the only study required was that of the Eng- 
lish text. 

The Genesis night was specially interesting, and the 
shower of ‘‘ helpful thoughts and hopeful promises’’ at 
the opening seemed to have fallen from a gospel rain- 
cloud. 

Six topics were treated of in carefully prepared papers. 
They were : 1. ‘‘ Principal Historic Events in the Book 
of Beginnings.’ 2. ‘*The Genesis Portrait Gallery.’’ 
3. ‘* The Epiphanies of Genesis."" 4 ‘The Origin of 
Sin : The Account in Genesis Compared with Milton's 
Idea.’’ 5. ‘‘The Punishments for Sin.'’ 6. ‘*The 
Foregleams of Redemption.’* ‘ 

The study of Exodus was interesting and suggestive. 
It was brought out in five papers, as follows: 1. ‘*The 

Historic Outline of the Exodus,.’’ 2, ‘*The Training 
of Moses."’ 3. ‘‘ The Charactey of Moses.’’ 4. ‘*The 
Tabernacle.’’ 5. ‘‘The Three Codes of Exodus : 
Moral, Ceremonial, and CiviL"’ 

The Book of Leviticus was treated in two topics, — 
one by the pastor, on ‘‘ Be ye Holy,’’ and the other by 
a physician, on ‘‘ The Sanitary Legislation of Moses."’ 
The latter proved an extremely interesting and helpful 
paper. 

There were six carefully prepared studies from the 
Book of Numbers, which proved a mine of spiritual 


treasure. They were: 1. ‘‘ Side-Lights on the Charac- 
ter of Moses."’ 2. ‘‘The Spies: Their Mission and its 
Results.'" 3. ‘‘ The Brazen Serpent, a Type of Christ."’ 


4. ‘* The Story of Balaam.’’ 5. ‘‘ The Inheritance of 
Reuben and Gad."’ 6. ‘‘The Cities of Refuge.’ 

Ih the study of Deuteronomy all questions of author- 
ship and-time of composition were ignored, and the 
thoughit was given to the book as it stands. The pastor first 


- called attention to ‘‘ The Quotations from Deuteronomy 


in the New Testament'’ and «The Ten Command- 
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ments as Given in this Book,"’ 
papers were read: 1. ‘‘ Family Life and Training of 
Children.’’ 2. ‘Moses’ Appeal for Loyalty to God."’ 
3. ‘*God's Ideal for a Ruler.’’ 4. ‘* Laws Pertaining 
to Social and Domestic Relations.'’ 5. ‘‘The Drama 
of Ebal and Gerizim.’’ 6. ‘‘ The Last Days of Moses.’’ 

The studies from the Book of Joshua occupied two 
evenings, and were as follows: 1. ‘‘The Mission of 
Joshua.’’ 2. ‘* Prominent Characteristics of Joshua.’’ 
3. ‘*Striking Incidents in the*War of Conquest.’’ 4. 
‘* Significance of the Conquest.’’ 5. ‘* Characteristics, 
Morals, and Civilization of the Canaanites.'’ 6. ‘* Dis- 
tribution of the Land, and Final Settlement of the Is- 
raelites."’ 7. ‘Joshua's Farewell-’* 8, “Illustrations 
from the Book of Joshua of Permanent Spiritual Truth."’ 
This last topic formed the basis for a whole evening's 
conversation. 

So far the experiment has been successful in arousing 
an interest in Bible study, and for one evening a month 
at least has put new life into the prayer-meeting. 


Orange, N. /. 
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The King of the Boodlers 


By Marion B. Knight 


RCHIE was nearly five years old when he received 
the title of ‘‘ King of the Boodlers from Boodle- 
town.’’ This was the way it came about. 

It was one day when he had been running and climb- 
ing in the backyard till his little fat legs were tired, and 
his round plump face was redder than any red rose. 
Mama was sitting in her rocking-chair. She had just 
put on her spick-span new silk waist, and settled down 
to read her new book. 

But Archie could never remember that he was a big 
heavy boy, almost too heavy for such a little mama to 
hold ; so in he bounced. 

‘*IT want to boodle, mama dear,’’ and in a trice his 
arms were about mama’s neck, his hot, sweaty—yes, 
dirty—face was cuddled close up to mama's, his fingers 
were playing with her ears, and his eyes closed in 
sweet contentment. 

‘‘O Archie, dear, just see my dress !’’ began mama, 
but stopped short as the little fellow said : 

‘*T'se so tired. Pease boodle, mama.’’ 

And mama laughed, and said : 

‘* Archie, I am going to call you ‘ King of the Bood- 
lers,' for I never saw your equal."’ 

Archie was still a baby in long white dresses when his 
pretty cuddling ways were first noticed: No matter how 
tired, how rested, how sick, how well, how cross, or how 
happy, he would settle down to a spell of loving any 
time. When he grew older, and went to live with 
Auntie Say for a year while mama went far away to get 
back her lost health, everybody said he would forget his 
affectionate ways. But everybody was wrong this time, 
for Archie taught Auntie Say how to cuddle, only she 
called it ‘‘ broodling,’’ because, I suppose, she thought 
of a dear mother bird broodling her babies in the nest. 
Archie could not pronounce an ‘‘r,’’ and made it into 
‘« boodling,’’ and there it stayed till this day when mama 
crowned him ‘‘ King of the Boodlers,’’ anc Brother Ned 
added ‘‘ from Boodletown."’ 

The King of the Boodlers was a very quaint little boy. 
His papa called him a ‘‘ philosopher,’ which is a very 
big name to call a five-year-old, I think,—don't you ? 

And I never knew why papa thought he was a phi- 
losopher, unless it was because he always wanted a 
reason for everything papa told bim, and was inclined 
to argue the case when papa forbade some specially 
tempting fun. 

The King of the Boodlers was certainly fond of know- 
ing things, as all children are or ought to be. One day 
he was helping his mama weed the sweet-peas in their 
tiny garden when one of the chickens began to make a 
queer noise. The King of the Boodlers watched him care- 
fully for some time till he made up his mind that chickie 
hada stomach-ache,—from eating too many bananas, 
perhaps, —and he then piped out : 

**Mama, what unpains the stomach-ache in a 
chicken ?" 


At first mama did not understand, but the king made 
so good an explanation of the case that mama did his 
royal majesty's bidding, and gave chickie some medicine. 

The- King of the Boodlers had a great liking for fairy 
stories, so'that Mr. Grimm and Mr, Andersen, and all 
the other good story-tellers, were quite inadequate to the 
demand, and Mama Burton began to wonder if she were 
not herself a fairy, after all, she had told so many sto- 
ries. The good, helpful fairies were the greatest favor- 
ites, and often the royal Boodler would play he was a 
fairy. Then all mama's errands were done in a mys- 
terious way, quite after the fashion of the Brownies. 

But I am sorry to say that some days the King of the 
Boodlers forgot all about his title, which meant, you see, 
that he was the king of all loving, gentle, and kind 
boys. On these days he acted very much like an ordi- 
nary naughty boy. Now just this happened on one 
rainy Thursday, and a poor enough day it was, both for 
the King of the Boodlers and for all the family. It was 
so bad that the next morning papa took the king into 
his bed for a good ‘‘ boodle’’ before getting up. 

And then papa told about the good ministering 
angels, who help everybody to be happy and good, till 
the King of the Boodlers was quite charmed with the 
angels, and straightway announced his intention to be 
an angel now, and insisted that papa should not call 


shim Archie, or Toodles, or King of the Boodlers, or any 


other pet hame, but simply Angel, which papa gladly 
consented to do. 

It worked pretty well, this being an angel, for a while ; 
but by and by Archie got cross, and things went wrong. 
However, papa was not discouraged, and, when he saw 
the King of the Boodlers coming in from his nap rub- 
bing his Sleepy eyes, and looking quite out of sorts, papa 
stretched out his arms, and said : 

‘«Come here, precious Angel."’ 

But the King of the Boodlers looked ready to cry as 
he said : 

‘‘T ain't an angel any more. 
hard. I'm only a fairy."’ 

Dear little King of the Boodlers ! How good it was to 
nestle down in papa’s lap and tell him all about it ! ” 

Then papa explained that it was because Archie had 
tried to be good without asking God to help him that it 
had been so hard ; that not even big, grown-up men 
could be good all by themselves, but had to ask God's 
help ; and God would help little boys as well as big men, 

Archie was glad he could begin over again, and he 
has gone on trying so hard every day, with God's help, 
to be a gentle, loving, and helpful boy, that I think 
mama is quite right when she sometimes gives him a 
sweet smile, and, calls him her ‘dear, ministering 
Angel.”’ 


I cam’t be; it's too 


Salem, Mass. 





A Preparation Class for Teachers 


By Edward L. Pell, D.D. 


re is a prevailing impression that great unde- 

dominational Bible classes for teachers zre possible 
only in the larger cities. The idea is that only the cream 
of the teaching force of any community can be counted 
upon to attend such classes, and when one thinks of a 
large amount of cream, one is apt to have bewildering 
visions of oceans of milk. ‘‘If Jonesville were Brook- 
lyn,’’ —how often one has heard it said, —‘‘ we could hope 
to have such a class as Dr. Meredith's ; Jonesville is not 
Brooklyn, and that settles it."’ 

But that does not settle it. On the contrary, experi- 
ments made within the last dozen years by teachers 
whose hands were not tied by the argument of size, have 
shown that in communities many sizes smaller than 
Brooklyn undenominational teachers’ classes may be con- 
ducted as successfully as in the largest centers of popu- 
lation. The influence of a great class in a great city 
may be wider, but it is by no means certain that the in- 
fluence of a smaller class in a smaller city may not be 
deeper. The Saturday afternoon class, of which I am 
asked to write, is an encouraging example of what may 









































































be accomplished without the much coveted advantages 
of the larger cities, © 

The beginning was as small as even beginnings care 
to be. On a Saturday afternoon a handful of teachers 
met in the parlor of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation to study the lesson for the following day. A 
leader was appointed, with the understanding that there 
would be a change at the end of each month, and that 
all denominations would be duly recognized in the ap- 
pointments. Beginnings are usually fruitful in mistakes, 
and here were two budding out at once, Care to have 
each denomination represented kept the denominational 
idea to the front,—the very evil which the class was 
most anxious to avoid. Teachers could not help remem- 
bering that the last leader was a Baptist, and that the 
next would be an Episcopalian. The plan of monthly 
changes was soon recognized as a mistake, but a perma- 
nent teacher was not then available.* The class could 
scarcely get into sympathetic relations with their leader 
before a new. man appeared in his place, and the waters 
were frozen over again. ‘Too much time was spent in 
ice-breaking. Again, the leader was usually a pastor 
who frequently came to the work worn out with the 
week's toil, and sometimes without having had an op- 
portunity to study the lesson. Notwithstanding these 
drawbacks, the interest was sustained; and the character 
of the work steadily improved ; and when, four years 
ago, the plan of changing leaders was abolished, and the 
writer was invited to take charge of the class, he found a 
band of teachers who were perhaps as_ thoroughly 
equipped as any like number that could be brought to- 
gether in any community. It is to this nucleus, around 
which the larger class was formed, that is chiefly due, un- 
der God, the success that has crowned subsequent efforts. 

If one should drop into the Association Hall half an 
hour before the lesson (the class long since overflowed 
the parlor into the main auditorium), he would be likely 
to find it sprinkled over with teachers, most of whom are 
eagerly bending over their Bibles and lesson-helps. 
These early comers seem to find an inspiration in the 
quiet atmosphere of the place, and to carry it with them 
into the lesson hour. At five o'clock the lecturer (so 
called) steps upon the platform, and the audience is 
bowed in prayer. 
ther formal opening, he recalls the last lesson, dwelling 
upon it only long enough to get its main features before 
thé audience, traces the connecting links, and then an- 
nounces the lesson for the day. Bibles are now opened, 
and all eyes (after a glance at an outline map on. the 
blackboard) follow closely the lesson text, while the 
teacher paraphrases it in familiar language. In this 
reading the minor difficulties of the lesson-story are 
cleared up. If there is a parallel ac@ount, some one in 
the audience is requested to follow it, and to interrupt 
the speaker at the moment the parallel falls apart. The 
paraphrase brings the lesson as a whole before the audi- 
ence, fixes attention, and quickens interest. Already 
the lecturer's eye has caught half a dozen persons twist- 
ing themselves into interrogation-points. When the 
reading is finished, if there are any other difficulties re- 
lating to the materials of the lesson, they are disposed 
of, and then the real work begins. 

The method is largely Socratic. The teacher has un- 
folded the lesson as a scroll, and held it up before the 
audience. All eyes are upon it. They see the: picture 
as a whole; do they distinguish the relations of its 
parts? There is a great central truth to be pdinted out 
and emphasized ; there are other truths in the back- 
ground to be pointed out, but not emphasized. Two, 
three, four, a dozen, questions are asked to bring the 
mind's eye to the main features. The lecturer does not 
ask, ‘‘ What is the central truth?'’ he asks a dozen 
questions to lead the mind up to the central truth. For 
half an hour he goes plowing through the lesson with an 
interrogation-point, striving to throw up every part of it 
to the sunlight. Up to this moment the study is strictly 
a personal one. It was in the opening petition, perhaps, 
that each one present might be able to lay aside his 
teacher's garb, and, as a little child, come and sit at the 
feet of the divine Teacher. When the personal study is 
ended, the pupils become teachers again, andthe lec- 
turer as a brother teacher spends the closing moments 
giving suggestions that may help them in their final 
preparation for the class. Under no circumstances is 
this final work done for the teacher. Nothing is put in 
his mouth to parrot. The purpose is to lead the teacher 
up to the point where he will say to himself, «‘ There ! 


Immediately afterward, without fur-— 
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I see it ; now I'll hurry home, and block it out for my 
class,’"—and then let him go. ~ 

In teachgng a class of this sort, much depends upon 
what is not done. Get a pair of horses wide awake, 
and the rest is largely a matter of watching and curb- 
ing. Get a Rall full of teachers wide awake, and 
the next thing is to wind the reins around the wrists. 
Whatever may be done during the lesson, there are some 
things which must not be done. These may be grouped 
under two general heads. 

1. Nothing must be allowed to divert attention from 
the lesson. The whole hour should be set apart for the 
lesson, and the lesson should have the whole hour. 
With us this rule admits of no exceptions. There are 
no diverting exercises. No ome goes on the platform but 
the lecturer. Noone else leads in prayer. If there is a 
distinguished visitor in the audience, it is hoped that 
nobody will find it out. The blackboard is used, but as 
a sidelight only, never as a diverting ornament. When 
the teachers begin to ask questions,—and they are en- 
couraged to ask questions at any time after the opening 
prayer, —the lecturer keeps a lookout for questioners as 
well as for questions. If a stranger, afflicted with whims 
or crotchets, indicates a desire to lend a hand, he is 
gently chloroformed, and retired to obscurity. (It is 
better that one should be hurt a little than that the whole 
lesson should be lost, but the leader should know how 
to save the lesson and the crotchety brother's feelings at 
the same time.) If questions of curiosity are asked, 
every one knows that the rules forbid them. If one wants 

ito know something about the results of the higher criti- 
cism, he is offered an opportunity for a quiet chat after 
the audience has been dismissed. If a brother proposes 
to supplement his answer to a question with extended 
remarks, it is easy to interrupt him with something like, 
‘* Ah, I think I see your point ; you think that,''— and 
then, having gotten the reins back, see that he does not 
get hold of them again. 

2. Nothing must be allowed to strain the bonds of 
sympathy which hold the class together as one family. 
The man in the auditnce who quotes the Greek word 
sins against these bonds. If he persists in it, many a 
good teacher will cease to feel at home. It is a rule with 
the lecturer to carefully avoid all scholastic terms, and the 
teachers are expected to confine themselves during 
the hour to the English text. Again, the teaching is 
confined to those truths which are held by evangelical 
denominations in common. Questions which suggest 
sectarian controversy are usually anticipated, and the 
switch is turned in time to side-track them ; but, if 
caught unawares, the lecturer's experience in interde- 
nominational work comes into service, There was a time 
when such questions created uneasiness ; now, they create 
nothing more serious than a smile. The class is one 
family, and it is distinctly understood that the lecturer is 
one of the family. 

What as to results? There are persons who imagine 
that they could go through any Sunday-school in the 
city while the lesson is being taught, and pick out every 
teacher who attends the Saturday afternoon class. There 
are others who never weary of telling what the work has 
done for the interdenominational spirit in our midst. 
Something must be subtracted from these expressions for 
enthusiasm ; but who will say that there is nothing but 
fancy in the remark made by one who has been a mem- 
ber of the class from the beginning, that the union of 
the various denominations as one family in our meetings 
produces an atmosphere peculiarly favorable to the open- 
ing up of the Word? 


Richmond, Va. 
CAS 


A white disk for church attendance 
has its place on the honor-roll of the 
First Presbyterian Sunday-school of 
Newport News, Virginia. This is a ‘‘star’’ roll. Op- 
posite the name of the scholar a gold star is placed for 
attendance at Sunday-school every Sunday of the quar- 
ter, a silver star for twelve Sundays, a red star for eleven, — 
equal credit being given when the scholar is out of town, 
if he attests that he attended a school where he was. 
Four gold or silver stars at the end of the year, standing 
for the four quarters, entitle the scholar to public award. 
In addition to this, a white disk is placed upon the cen- 
ter of the quarter's star when the scholar has attended 
at least one church service in his own church on each 
of ten Sundays of the quarter. 


Church Attendance 
on the Honor-Roll 














——— . of 
Class Etiquette 


By Mrs. P. Gulick 


T SEEMS a strange subjéct to broach, and yet not a 

misplaced one, as class organization, class spirit, 

everything which has to do with the sustentation of the 
class, hinges upon it. 

A teacher who leaves his class with an absence un- 
announced or unprovided for‘lacks in class etiquette. In 
like manner, a pupil who has arrived at years of dis- 
cretion, when he absents himself without previous or 
subsequent explanation, is minus a proper courtesy. 

It is a time-honored custom, we know, for the teacher 
to make his round of professiomal calls on a Monday, to 
ascertain just why Jennie and Susie were not in place 
the day before, and perhaps, when this is a feasible 
plan, we would do well to cling to it But there are 
teachers who are too busily employed at secular duties 
to undertake this extra vé/e; and to one of these a 
word, a note, any slight effort on the part of a pupil, is 
specially encouraging. 

We have in ‘mind one_adult class which is practically 
divided upon this etiquette question. There has been 
no official allusion made to the subject, so this division 
is, of course, attributable mainly to a native courtesy, 
some being more fully supplied in this line than others, 
There are those who linger to discuss and regret a pros- 
pective absence ; there are others who give no reason 
for a non-attendance. The discouraged teacher, who 
has, perhaps, had:in mind, in the lesson preparation, these 
unannounced absentees, feels, in spite of all effort to the 


contrary, force and enthusiasm gone for the time. In™ 


some degree sensitive, he mentally charges the absentee 
with indifference and lack of interest as a consequence 
of work poorly done by himself,—when the fact is he is 
bending-every energy to the task, 

We have noticed our best workmen leaving a field, so 
disheartening. We have also seen pupils awaken—too 
late, alas !—to find themselves without a pilot, remorse- 
ful over nothing else so much as their past lack of 
courtesy. 

If a spirit of co-operative class etiquette once become 
current in a school, good results will follow in a spir- 
itual way ; for courtesy, we are taught, is an underlying 
principle of Christianity. A plan under consideration 
for ultimate adoption is a social gathering of the class, a 
discussion of the subject, and the adoption of séme 
rules binding closely both teacher and pupil in a loving 
as well as a business-like compact. 


Clinton, N. J. 


CAS 
What Quest In preparatory lesson study the teacher 
will the is apt to raise questions interesting to 


Children Ask? himself. If he can put himself into 


the children’s place, and imagine what questions they 
will be likely to ask, or would like to ask if they had 
sufficient confidence in themselves, a part of his prepa- 
ration will have such queries in view. An eleven-year- 
old girl asked her teacher, ‘‘ What if Jesus had yielded 
to the temptations in the wilderness?’’ It was a serious 
and anxious question, out of a new line of thought to 
her. Teachers should remember that what is settled, 
and perhaps simple, to their minds, may be strange 
and perplexing to the child. 


a 
Many a teacher has learned that one 
The Map sas - 
gate” of the unfailing ways of restoring at- , 


tention, if the class/gets restless, is to 
ask all the scholars to ‘‘ turn to their maps" in Bibles 
or quarterlies. Maps, however, differ, and some of the 
scholars may not have them at alj. But if the teacher 
has a home-made map to show, —perhaps a simple draw- 
ing on a sheet of stiff manilla paper a foot or two square, 
—attention is concentrated. With a ten-cent set of col- 
ored pencils at hand, the teacher may permit the scholars 
in turn to tell where this and that place is, or should be, 


and to mark the place with a crossorasterisk. So, dur-_ 


ing a quarter's work the map becomes a familiar friend} 
an aid to concentration, and a help in reviewing. € 
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Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1898 
1. January 2.—JesusandJohn...........585-5 Matt. 3: 7-17 
January 9.—Jesus Tempted its 2 i Sp wile, ee Matt. 4; 1-11 
we, 2. 3. January 16.—Beginning of the Ministry of Jesus . . . Matt. 4: 17-25 
4. January.23.—The Beatitudes Fy . Matt. 5: 1-12 
5. J»muary 390.—Howto Pray ..........55%% Matt. 6: 5-15 
6. February 6.—Our Father's Care . Matt. 6: 24-34 
7. February 13.—The Call of Matthew .......... Matt. 9: 9-17 
8. February 20.—The Twelve Sent Forth. ........- Matt. 10: 2-15 
9. February 27.—Warning and Invitation. ....... Matt. 11 : 20-30 
10. March 6.—Jesus and the Sabbath... ...... . » - Matt. 12: 1-13 
11. March 13.—The Wheat and the Tares Matt. 13: 24-30, 36-43 
12. March 20.—John the Baptist Beheaded . Matt. 14; 1-12 
13. March 27.—Review. 
| << 
RAYS 
| Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
OW 
Study 6.—The Ministry of Healing 
Matthew 8 : 1-34 (which is Part II, 2 3, in the analysis of the 
Gospel as made in Study 1, ‘*‘ General Survey ’’). 
I. PROCLAMATION OF THE GOSPEL BY MESSIANIC WorRKS. 
This part opened with a summary introduction (4 : 1'7*25), 


then followed the proclamation by messianic teaching (5 : 1 

-t- 7:29). The evangelist now records a confirmatory minis- 

try of healing. 
| 1. A Group of Miracles. Compare 8 : 1-34 with Mark 1: 
| 21-45 ; 4: 35 to§: 20; Luke 4: 38-41; 5: 12-16; 7: I-10; 
| 8 : 22-39, ahd note that Mark and Luke show the same order, 
| : but a quite different one from Matthew’s. Chapters 9 and 12 
{ show the same peculiarity. Matthew seems to have wished to 
form a group of deeds to follow the long discourse of chapters 


{ | 5 to 7. 


' 2. A Messianic Ministry. Note particularly the evangel- 
ist’s comment in verse 17. Compare his habit (1: 22; 2: 
15, 17, 23; 4: 14ff.), and also a later comment (12 : 17 ff.). 





Mark the interpretation put on Isaiah §3 : 4, and consider 
Jesus’ commission of his disciples to 4ea/ as well as preach in 
proclaiming the approach of the kingdom (10:1, 7, 8). The 
quotation here discloses the evangelist’s conception of the 
significance of this group of miracles. 

3. Some Details, Study the whole chapter carefully with 
commentaries. Mark the sympathy of Jesys,—the souching 
of the leper, and Peter’s wife’s mother (vs. 3, 15). Others 
recoiled from a leper’s approach. 
Note the fame of Jesus,—the leper, the cen- 
turion, the multitudes (vs. 2, 5 ff., 16), come to him sure of 
his power. Consider the astonishment of Jesus,—the fact 
and its cause (v. 10). On this centurion’s character,~com- 
pare Luke 7: 5, and also Acts 10: 1f. Note specially 
his modesty as a Gentile asking favor from a Jewish rabbi 
(v. 8) 


over disease (v. 


In both cases the gesture 
is expressive. 


and his remarkable conception of Jesus’ authority 
gf.). Consider the weariness of Jesus,— 
weariness of body (v. 24), of heart (v. 26 a, comp. also v. 20). 
Mark also the effect of the presence of Jesus on the demoni- 
acs (v. 29). Compare the quéstion of John the Baptist 
(3 : 14) for a possible suggestion of the power of Jesus’ per- 
sonality over susceptible souls, —whether the susceptibility be 
that of open-mindedness (John, and comp. also John 6, : 68 ff.) 
or feeble-mindedness (as here). On the nature of demoniacal 


possession, see the commentaries ; for some modern in- 


Nevius, ‘*‘ Demon Possession and Allied Themes ”’ 


also, 
stances, 
(Revell). 


4. A Seeming Contradiction. 





Consider the injunction of 
silence laid on the leper (v. 4). Note that according to 
Matthew (12 : 15 ff.) such injunctions of silence were a fulfil- 
, ment of Isaiah 42: 1-4 and compare Mark I : 25, 34; 3: 
ug + 11f.$ 7: 36; 8: 23, 26. On the other hand, with the em- 
phatic welcome given to the faith of the centurion (v. 10ff.), 
compare Mark 5 : 19f., 30ff., where also Jesus seems to in- 
vite, rather than shun, notoriety. Consider that injunctions 
of silence were necessarily confined to isolated cures. They 
May it be that 
Jesus did not wish people to be dreaming impossible dreams 
about him, excited by the mere report of his doings, and not 
| kept aware of his own character and spirituality by his pres- 
. ence? He could control the imaginations of multitudes in 
his presence, and could lead them more and more to his own 
thought of the Messiah (comp. 16 : 15 ff. with 16: 21 ff.): 
On the danger of a popular and uncontrolled Messianic move- 
ment, see John 6: 15, 22 ff. Galilee was the home of excita- 

ble zealot hopes. 





would obviously be futile in many cases. 

















; Il. SumMArRY. 
"he Having given a report of the teaching of Jesus concerning 
the kingdom, the evangelist proceeds to narrate some of the 
many deeds of loving power, which drew the multitudes to 
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Jesus, and led isolated men in their need to seek him out, 
He shows that the supreme thing is a faith which recognizes 
in Jesus a supreme authority, but one that may not lightly be 
assumed, nor made subordinate to any other interest (vs. 18-22), 
So the supreme claims of the kingdom (6 : 33), according to 
the proclamation by teaching, become in the ministry of heal- 
ing a supreme claim on the part of the healer. 

III, Practica Hint. 

Can the disciples of these latter days afford to separate what 
the Master joined together, —preaching and sympathetic help- 
fulness ? ‘ 

Rusu RHEES, 
Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 


ASA 
Lesson 6, Febuary 6, 1898 


Our Father’s Care 


GoLDEN Text: He careth for you.—t Pet. §: 7 


(Matt. 6 : 24-34. 
Read Matthew 7. 
COMMON VERSION 


24 § No man can serve two 
masters : for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other ; 
or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. Ye can- 
not serve God and mammon. 

25 Therefore I say unto you, 
Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. | Is 


Memory verses : 25, 26) 


REVISED VERSION 


24 No man can serve two mas- 
ters : for either he will hate 
the one, and love the other ; 
or else he will hold to one, 
and despise the other. Ye 
cannot serve God and mam- 
mon. Therefore I say unto 
you, Be not anxious for your 
life, what ye shall eat, or 
what ye shall drink; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall 


25 


not the life more than meat, and put on. Is not the life more 
the body than raiment ? than the food, and the 
26 Behold the fowls of the body than the raiment? 


26 Behold the birds of the hea- 
ven, that they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor 
ather into barns; and your 
veavenly Father feedeth 
them. Are not ye of much 


air : for they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they ? 

27 Which of you by taking 


thought can add one cubit unto 27 more value than they? And 
his stature ? which of you by being 
28 And why take ye thought anxious can add one cubit 


oo 


for raiment? Consider the 2 
lilies of the field, how they 
grow ; they toil not, neither do 
they spin : 

29 And yet I say unto you, 
That even Sdl’o-mon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one 
of these. 

30 Wherefore, if God so 
clothe the grass of the field, 
which to day is, and to morrow 
is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye 


unto his '! stature? And why 
are ye anxious concerning 
raiment ? Consider the lilies 
of the field, how they grow ; 
they toil e neither do they 

in: .yet say unto you, 

at even Fat maya in all his 
aloly was not arrayed like 
one of these. But if God 
doth so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and 
to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more 


29 5 


3° 


of little faith ? clothe you, O ye of little 

31 Therefore take no thought, 31 faith? Be not therefore 
saying, What shall we eat? or, anxigus, -saying, What shall 
What shall we _ drink? or, we eat? or, What shall we 
Wherewithal shall we _ be drink? or, Wherewithal 
clothed ? 32 shall we be clothed? For 


32 (For after all these things 
do the Gén’tiles seek :) for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. 

33 But seek ye first the king- 3 
dom of God, and his righteous- 
ness ; and all these things shall 
be added unto you. 

34 Take therefore no thought 3 
for the morrow : for the morrow 
shall take though for the things 
of itself. Sufficient unto the 
day 7s the evil thereof. 


after all these things do the 
Gentiles seek ; for your hea- 
venly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these 
things. But seek ye first his 
kingdom, and _his righteous- 
ness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you. 
Be not therefore anxious for 
the morrow : for the morrow 
will be anxious for itself. 
Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof. 


w 


— 


1Or, age ; . 
The American Revisers would substitute “‘ the measure of his life’ 
“his stature’ in verse 27, with margin Or, //s stature 


for 


« 


AY 
Lesson Plan and Analysis 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : Jesus Enlightening the World. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR 
world.—John 8 : 12 


THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 


Lesson Toric: Mtustrating Filial Trust. 


{ s. God's Care Disclosed, vs. 26-32, 33 b. 

\ 2. Man’s Duty Enforced, vs. 24, 25, 33 @, 34- 

Dai_y HOME READINGs : 
M.—MATT. 6: 24-34. 


OUTLINE: 


Our Father's care. 


T.—Psa. 23: 1-6. Confidence in God 
W.—Psa. 34: 1-18. Testimony of experience. i 
T.—Psa. 34: 12-22. The Lord delivereth. ~~ 


P.—Psa. 91 : 9-16. 
S.—Luke 12: 1-7. 
S.—Phil. 4: 1-9. 


A safe keeper 
God's care for sparrows 
Without care. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 


- 
Lesson Analysis 


I. GOD'S CARE 


1. From the Birds : 
Behold the birds; ... your heavenly Father feedeth them (26). 


Who provideth for the raven his food (Job 38 : 41). 
God feedeth them: of how much more value are ye! (Luke 
2: 24.) 


DISCLOSED. 


2. From the Lilies : 


As a lily among thorns, so is my love (Song 
Consider the lilies, how they grow (Luke 12 


3. From the Grasses : 


Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains (Psa. 147: 8). 
God doth so clothe the grass in the field (Luke 12 


4- From God's Knowledge : 


Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of (Matt. 6 : 8). 
5. From God’s Assurarces : 


He that soweth righteousness hath a sure rew 
How shall he not... 


Choose you this day whom ye will serve (Josh. 24 
A friend of the world . 


2. Unconcern for Pasiipénaintion g 
Know that man doth not live by bread only (Deut. 8 : 3). 
Casting all your anxiety upon him (1 Pet. § : 7). 

3- Dévoticn to God : 

Serve him in sincerity and in truth (Josh. 24 : 
Him only shalt thou serve (Matt. 4 


4- Trust for the Morrow : 


Trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass (Psa. 37 : 5). 


claimants ; : (2) One service. 


‘erse 25.—‘' Be not anxious for your life. ) A common 
error; (2) A oye command ; (3) A wise course. 
Verse 26.—"‘ Are not ye of much more value than they?’ (1) 


Valueless cre ature s; 
clusions. 


Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like... these (29). 
2:2). 
: 27). 
. much more... 


if God doth so clothe the g rass, you (30). 


: 28). 


Vour heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need (32). 
The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous’(Psa. 1 : 6). 


All these things shall be added unto you (33). 
ard (Prov. 11 : 18), 
freely give us all things ? (Rom. 8 : 32.) 


. Il. MAN'S DUTY ENFORCED. 
- Decisiveness for God : 
le cannot serve God and mammon (24). 
: 15). 
. an enemy of God (Jas. 4 : 4). 


Be not anxious... what ye shall eat, or .. . drink (25), 


Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness (33). 


14). 
: TO). 


Be not therefore anxious for the morrow (34). 


My God shall fulfil every need of yours (Phil. 4 : 19). 


BOW 


Verse ‘Ye cannot serve God and mammon." 


24.— (1) Two 


(2) Wondrous care ; (3) Comforting con- 


Verse 28.—‘' Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow."’ 
(1) Facts to be considered ; (2) Conclusions to be accepted. 

Verse 32.—-'' After all these things do the Gentiles seek.’ (1) 
The prevalent pursuits of the heathen ; (2) The nobler pursuits 
of the Christian. 

Verse 33.—‘‘ Seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteousness.’’ 
(1) God's kingdom ; (2) God's righteousness ; (3) Man‘s duty ; 
(4) Man's reward. 


Xn 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 

By Professor M. B. Riddlc, D.D., LL.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


eg ap rapa Discourse.—After the 
the false and true methods of fasting (vs. 


contrast between 
16-18), 
Lord treats of the dedication of heart and life to God (vs. 
19-34), Over against anxiety about earthly things. First, our 
treasures should be laid up, not on earth, but in heaven, since 


our 


the position of the treasure indicates the supreme object of the 
heart (vs. 19-21). This duty is enforced by two illustrations, 
one from singleness of vision (vs. 22, 23), and the other from 
the singleness of real service (v. 24). The latter introduces 
the lesson, 

PARALLEL PAssAGes.—In Luke’s report of this discourse 
there is no parallel, but similar sayings occur in Luke 16 : 13 ; 
12 : 22-31. 

Time and place as in the two lessons preceding. 


OB. 


Critical Notes 


A second illus- 
tration, enforcing the necessity of dedication to God. ‘‘ Serve ’’ 
is derived from the word meaning ‘‘ bondservant ;’’ the ser- 
vice is due to the person to whom the servant belongs.—For 
either he will hate the one, and love the or else he will 
holdsto one, and despise the other: One or the other must be 
superior in the esteem of the servant. 


Verse 24.—N Oman can serve two masters : 


other ; 


The only question is 
whether the suppositions are directly opposed, or the second 
In ‘fone ’’ 
seems to refer to God, the proper master, and ‘ the other ’’ 
to the wrong master.— Ye cannot serve God and mammon : 
‘* Mamnion ”’ is the Chaldee 
name for money, here personified. 


clause less strong than the first. either case, 


The emphasis is on ‘* cannot.’’ 
This is the direct applica- 
tion of the entire preceding passage (vs. 19-24), and an intro- 
duction to what follows. If God is not supreme in our lives, 
money is likely to be. 

Verse 25.— Therefore I say unto you ; The service of mam- 
mon leads to worldly anxiety; the service of God relieves 


” 


from care; ‘* therefore implies this. The love of money 
and morbid carefulness.— Ae 
The word implies distraction,—to be drawn two 
Thought and 


care are not forbidden, but anxiety, as if these worldly mat- 


produces discontent, distrust, 
not anxious: 
ways. ‘* Take no thought”’ is misleading. 
The word 
but here has the sense of physical 


ters were the supreme concern.—/for your life: 
sometimes means ‘* soul,”’ 
life.— What ye shall eat 

of anxiety, as if destitution were feared. 


These questions are the expression 
Civilization creates 
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a demand for more things as necessities, but food and raiment 
are primitive and universal needs.— Nor yet for your body: 
Externally considered, as the context shows.-—J/s not the life 
more than the food? ** Meat”’ is now used in a more re- 
stricted sense than ‘‘ food,’’ which is the meaning here. 
*The’’ points to the needed food. The whole sentence 
means: Will not he who gave the life supply the food it re- 
quires, and he who made the body provide the protection it 
needs ? , 

Verse 26.—Bechold : This is not an interjection, but a verb, 
—look attentively.— Zhe birds of the heaven: ‘* Fowls”’ is 
now too restricted in meaning; ‘‘ heaven ”’ is literal; Luke 
(12 : 24), ‘‘ Consider the ravens,’’ making specific reference 
to untamed birds.— 7%a/ they sow not: This is the fact to be 
noticed. The word ‘‘ that’’ may mean ‘ because,’’ but the 
former sense is preferable here. Neither do they reap, nor 

gather into barns : The necessary course of human labor for 
food is depicted in this negative form, to emphasize the life 
of the bird in its freedom.—And your heavenly Father feedeth 
them: ** And”’ is correct; this is another fact to be consid- 
ered ; especially as this feeding of the careless birds is by our 
heavenly Father, providentially arranging for their food.— 
Are not ye of much more value than they? The Revisers 
have rendered this in accordance with Matthew 10: 31; 
Luke 12:7. The thought is not of superior moral excel- 
lence, but of value in the sight of our heavenly Father, ‘‘ ye’’ 
being emphatic. This verse illustrates the needlessness of 
anxiety about food, 

Verse 27.—And. Omitted in the Authorized Version ; it in- 
troduces a second illustration. — Which of you by being anxious : 
The same term 4s in verse 25.—Can add one cubit unto his 
stature? The word rendered ‘‘ stature ’’ means also ‘ age,’’ 
or ‘‘ the measure of one’s life ’’’ (so the American Revisers). 
As it would be a great matter to add a cubit (about eighteen 
inches) to the stature, the latter sense is preferable here, 
where something comparatively small is suggested. Our life 
is considered as a journey or course laid out (comp. Psa, 
39 : 5), to which we cannot by anxious care add even a cubit, 

Verse 28.—And why are ye anxious concerning raiment ? 
The other matter, of clothing, is now illustrated (vs. 28-30) 
in a passage of exceptional beauty as well as force.— Consider 
the lilies of the field, how they grow: ‘* Consider ’’ implies 
even more attention than ‘‘ behold ’’ (v. 26), the verb mean- 
ing to learn thoroughly, inspect carefully. Wildflowers are 
meant, which are as common as’ they are magnificent in Pales- 
tine, even now. The Huleh lily, which abounds near Naza- 
reth, is very large and beautiful (Thomson, ‘‘ The Land and 
the Book,’’ II, 456). But the saying is applicable to the 
whole Cluss of fowers.— 7iicy foil not, neither do they spin: 
As we must do, to provide proper raiment for ourselves. 

Verse 29.— Yet / say unto you: ‘* And’’ is unnecessary.— 
Even Solomon in all his glory: All through the East, among 
Muhammadans as well as Jews and Christians, the pomp of 
Solomon is proverbial. To the audience on the Horns of 
Hattin no comparison would be more suggestive and effective 
than this one,— Was not arrayed like one of these : The micro- 
scope has only intensified the force of these words : one flower 
outshines the glory of Solomon; n& human thought could 
devise, no human skill could fabricate, such raiment as the 
wildflowers of Palestine possess. Alford (Commentary) 

. suggests a further application : ‘‘ As the beauty of the flower 
is unfolded by the divine Creator-Spirit from within, from the 
laws and capacities of its own individual life, so must all true 
adornment of man be unfolded /rom within by the same 
Almighty Spirit.’’ 

Verse 30.— But if God doth so clothe: * Bui’? is literal, 
though it introduces an inference from the previous statement 
(vs. 28, 29). ‘* Doth so clothe ’’ is preferable to *‘ clothe ; ’’ 
for the Greek verb does not suggest doubt, but an acknowl- 
edged fact, ‘‘if’’ being logically equivalem to ‘“ since.’’— 
The grass of the field: The wildflowers are common herbage, 
which, however, God clothes, giving laws of life that result in 
beauty, the life itself being of his creation and supervision. 
Our Lord always assumes this relation of God to nature. . The 
phrase, with its qualifying clauses, is in emphatic position.— 
Which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven «The 
wild herbage does not last long, and when withered was used 
in the East for fuel. This description is to indicate the supe- 
rior value of men as God’s children.—Shall he not much more 
clothe you : The words supplied in English are, with singular 
felicity, suggested by the order in the Greek. The negative 
here used—‘‘ not ’’—implies an affirmative answer. ‘* Much 
more,’’ because of his relation as ‘‘ heavenly Father’’ (vs. 
26, 32).—O ye of littl faith? One word in Greek. This 
expression suggests that in such little things they do not trust 
God, who is a Father and friend,—a thought much more perti- 
nent now, in view of his gift of Jesus Christ to us as redeemer 
and ever-living intercessor. 

Verse 31.—Be not therefore anxious: ‘* Therefore’’ sums 
up all the argument and illustration of verses 25 to 30, in 
order, after this enforcement, to repeat the precept against 
anxiety.— What shall we eat ? The indirect questions of verse 
25 are repeated in direct form.— Wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? The thought is identical with that in verse 25, but 
the expression is modified to suit the direct question. 
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Verse 32.—For after all these things do the Gentiles seek : 
The parenthesis of the Authorized_Version is unnecessary, the 
verse presenting two reasons for the precept in verse 31. The 
first one is that anxious care about ‘‘ all these things.’’ is char- 
acteristic of ‘‘ Gentiles,’’ heathen who have not had the special 
revelation given to the Jews. Such anxiety was unworthy of 
the covenant people of God. This thought was a telling blow 
at the Pharisees, who claimed to be free from Gentile influ- 
ence.— For your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need 
of all these things: This is the second, and positive, reason. 
Compare verse 8, where this knowledge on the part of our 
Father is made the ground for not using vain repetitions in 
prayer. Here, as there, this knowledge is opposed to Gen- 
tile error. Hence the implied connection of thought is 
probably this : The Gentiles seek after these worldly things as 
the chief object, because they do not recognize God’s provi- 
dential care. You know, or ought to know, God as your 
heavenly Father, and that he is not only aware of your wants, 
but ready to supply them ; therefore, ‘* be not anxious.’’ 

Verse 33.—But seek ye first his kingdom: ‘‘ Of God,’’ 
the reading accepted in the Authorized Version, is not found 
in the two oldest Greek ‘manuscripts, and was probably 
inserted as an explanation. ‘‘ His kingdem’”’ is more forci- 
ble, since it is the kingdom of our ‘‘ heavenly Father ’’ 
that is thus presented, indicating the motive for the pre- 
cept.—And his righteousness ; Mora) perfection, such as the 
heavenly Father possesses (comp. § : 48; 6:10). ‘‘ First”’ 
implies that these objects must be supreme. Indeed, earthly 
cares can be avoided onlyby this supremacy. The higher 
object alone can dispossess our souls of the worldly desires. 
—All these things shall be added unto you: Food and 
clothing needful for the body are primarily referred to; 
but the promise holds good of all earthly things when sub- 
ordinated to the kingdom of our heavenly Father, and the 
attainment of his righteousness. If such objects are desired 
and claimed unconditionally, they are exalted above what 
should be* supreme, and the promise thereby invalidated. 

Verse 34.—Be not therefore anxious for the morrow: 
‘* Therefore ’’ sums up what precedes, but ‘‘ for the morrow ”’ 
applies the precept to what is future, marking a slight advance 
in the thought.—/or the morrow: Here personified with 
much added force.— Vill be anxious for itself: The verb is 
the same as in the preceding precepts. ‘‘ Will ’’ is preferable 
to ‘‘shall,’’ as the sign of the simple future. The best au- 
thorities read ‘‘ for itself.’’ The morrow will bring its own 
cares, hence these should not be made the subject of present 
anxiety. ‘This implies trust in our heavenly Father, not reck- 
less indifference as to the future. —Swufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof: When the day comes it will bring its own 
measure of ‘‘evil.”? The context suggests a reference to 
natural evil, such as causes anxiety, though the word used 
often means moral evil. The trials that each day will intro- 
duce are enough in themselves without anticipating them. 
But trust in our heavdbly Father is implied here also. If that 
be lacking, then moral evil is joined with the natural evil 
which the day will bring. This lesson, bringing the com- 
monest earthly needs into close relation with God our Father, 
furnishes abundant proof of the intensely religious character 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 


KYIY 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


T IS hard for human beings, morally warped as we all are, 
to trust in the gracious providence of God as we should. 
Indeed, it is right to do so only after, or along with, our con- 
scientious use of the powers and opportunities he gives us for 
securing the means of support. To fold our hands and look 
for support from others would degrade us; nor would any 
progress of the race be possible if we lived, like the birds, 
with no care to provide for the morrow, or, like the flowers, 
which trust to the skies for rain and sunshine. Indeed, we 
are counseled to take the ant for our example, and lay up 
when we can fora time of need; and Paul denounces him 
who neglects to provide for himself and his household as 
denying the faith, and worse than an infidel (1 Tim. 5 : 8). 

But in reality our Lord, when he tells us to consider the 
birds and the flowers, does not direct us to be like either the 
pne or the other, but to learn from them, in the use of our 
abilities and the fulfilment of our duties, a lesson of child-like 
trust in the blessing of God on our efforts. There are no idle 
lazy birds, so far as I know; and yet they don’t fret for the 
morrow, but put their heads under their wing at night, and 
sleep without a fear that the great table which fed them to-day 
will fail to do so hereafter. The very flower wakes at the first 
call of spring, and builds up its cells with unwearied dili- 
gence, till its life ends in the ripe seeds that hang from its 
stalks. 

The peasants Jesus addressed on the mount were far from 
being able to live without working. Early morning saw them 
in their little patches, or in the rich man’s vineyard, and they 
won their penny only after bearing the heat and burden of the 
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day. His teaching therefore must be that, while diligent in 
honest callings, we are to keep our dependence for a blessing 
of these from God ever in mind, doing nothing to forfeit it, 
and guarding against being so engrossed with our eagerness 
to make money as to forget that he alone gives the increase, 
and that he, not the riches of this world, must have our hearts. 

Christ’s counsels are necessarily couched in language suited 
to his surroundings, so that we bear of the Eastern habit of 
investing wealth in costly dress (Gen. 45 : 22; 2 Kings 5:5; 
Judg. 14: 12; Job27: 16; Isa.3:6; James §: 2; 2 Chron. 
34 : 22), of thieves digging throught the walls of mud, still 
common in Eastern houses, and brought vividly before us in 
the notice of that of the prophet Ezekiel (Ezek. 12: 5ff.). A 
friend of mine had a strange experience of this in India. 
While at dinner, the room behind was entered by a thief 
through the wall, the silver forks and the like tempting him. 
A servant, however, had disturbed the intruder, and he had 
rushed into the hole again to escape, but only to be caught by 
the legs by the servants. They could not, however, get him 
back, his friends holding on to his arms outside. At last, he 
did come in, all at once, but without his head! His comrades 
had cut it off, to prevent his betraying them or showing to 
what gang he belonged. 

Insect life, so rife in warm countries, is a constant danger 
to every kind of clothing not in actual use, while damp tar- 
nishes the gold and silver vessels, or rusts away costly armor 
er weapons, which the insecurity of the times still leads the 
owners to hide in the East still in the most unlikely places,— 
belew the foundations of a house, in a field (Matt. 13 : 44), 
and even, as I have known, under a public tank. 

** You cannot,’’ says Jesus, ‘‘ set your heart on two oppo- 
site things. You can’t make the best of both worlds, corth 
and heaven: for God demands your supreme devotion, if you 
are to gain treasures in the one; and Mammon, the foulest 
of the fallen angels, must be your Lord, if you set your heart 
on gaining those of this life.- Your eyes must guide you to- 
wards heaven, or be blind to its light, and follow the will-o’- 
the-wisps by which Satan lures you to the pit. 

‘* While faithful to the great law of honest work, therefore, 


‘do not fret about the future ; for God sees you, and, if you 


cast your cares on him, he will care for you. He gives you 
life, and will surely bless your wise diligence, if you seek first 
his kingdom, and model your course by his righteous laws, 
‘as ever in your great Taskmaster’s sight.’ AlI your toil or 
fretting will not prolong your life an hour beyond its appointed 
limit, and, while it lasts, think of God’s care of the little 
birds, and of the flowers of the field round you,—how he. feeds 
the one, and paints the other with matchless glory! Prepare 
for the morrow, but, having done so, leave matters to the 
great Father. He knows what you need, and will see that 


you have it, if, while using the capabilities he has given you 


as his divinely appointed means of success, you fear him, and 
lead a godly, righteous, and sober life.’’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
ASAD 
The Cure for Care 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HERE cannot be two opposite ruling principles in a life. 

Christ assumes that God and ‘‘mammon’’ are oppo- 

sites, while shallow religion goes on the supposition that they 

are not. In the depths of his heart a man must be ruled by 

one or other. ‘God and ‘mammon’’ sums up the aims of 

many professing Christians ; Christ’s watchword is ‘‘ God or 
mammon.’’ 

The jmpossibility of serving both comes into view here as 
the basis of the prohibition of anxious care, as the ‘‘ there- 
fore’ in verse 25 shows. Anxiety about worldly fortune or 
goods is really serving mammon, and casting off the service 
of God. It is easy to say to a heart gnawed by carping care, 
**Do not be anxious,’’ but the words are idle wind. unless 
some good reasons for throwing off the cares are given. So 
Jesus dwells with, wonderful tenderness on sweet, strong 
thoughts, which show such anxiety to be superfluous and 
heathenish. ’ 

1. Verses 25-30 deal with one class of considerations drawn 
from the facts of natural life, both im ourselves and in God’s 
other creatures. ‘*‘ Is not the life more than food, and the body 
than the raiment?’ We have to trust God for life, which is 
the greater ; should we not trust him for the necessaries of life, 
which are the less? Why torture oufselves about the smaller, 
when we are powerlessly dependent on’ him for the larger? 
Does not God’s greater gift include his lesser ones? He does 
not stultify himself, and mock us by giving us life, and then 
failing to give what it needs. 

But Jesus points us, not only to ourselves, but to all the 
humbler creatures who with us depend on God for being, and 
for all that is needful for it. He takes us to the animate 
and the inanimate creation, pointing to the birds and the 
lilies, and emphasizing the feeding of the one and the clothing 
of the other, which are the two great wants that men are,so- 
licitous about. One would fain dwell on the beauty of these 
illustrations of God’s all-satisfying providence, and on the 
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glimpse given in them of the loving, observant eye with which 
Jesus ‘‘beheld’’ and ‘‘considered”’ this fair world, and 
learned lessons of trust, and saw everywhere parables and en- 
couragement for faith. 

But we can only note the salient points in the two speci- 
mens of God’s care for creatures. We observe that in both 
their exemption from toil to provide food or raiment is pointed 
to. That is not set forth as a privilege, but as a mark of in- 
feriority. It is better to be a man, and to have to sow be- 
fore we reap and store, than to be fed like the young ravens. 
It is better to have to toil and spin before we are clothed than 
to grow into beauty without effort, like the lilies. God feeds 
and clothes these without their labor. Will he not feed and 
clothe us through our labor? Work, not anxiety, is our pre- 
rogative. 

We are not to to be anxious, but we are to be diligent, and 
in the possibility of being so we are much better than these 
bright creatures. They know not the hand that supplies 
them, but we do. He is their maker, but he is our Father ; 
and surely we may trust him not to forget his children, when 
he so satisfyingly remembers the needs of those who cannot 
turn to him with thankful hearts and say ‘‘ our Father.’’ 

Again, they have but short lives. The flower that dies 
to-morrow is decked with perfect loveliness. We have wants 
that belong to a soul that never dies, and we may be sure 
that he who cares for these short-lived dependants on his 
hand will care more for us, whom he has made capable of 
partaking of his own immortality. 

2. Verses 31-33 bring forward another class of reasons 
against anxiety. ‘‘ After all these things do the Gentiles 
seek.’’ Then, solicitude for the future supply of earthly wants 
is really heathenish. The ‘‘ Gentile ’’ has his horizon bounded 
by earth. His desires, and consequently his anxieties, go out 
along the low levels. Worldly good is all the good in which 
he believes, and the set of his soul to it is equally shown by 
his overestimate of the blessedness of having it, and by his 
over-anxiety if he has it not. 

If we were delivered from the heathenism natural to our 
sense-bound lives, we should feel that God is our portion, and 
that would hush our clamorous anxieties into silence. If we 
**seek ’’ worldly good as our chief good, we cannot escape 
from worldly care. Anxiety as to earthly circumstances rests 
at bottom on an unchristian going out of our hearts’ desires to 
earthly prosperity, and is really shaking off God’s service, and 
taking up mammon’s. 

Further, such anxiety misunderstands and darkens God’s 
character and his loving regard tous. ‘* Your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things.’’ The very 
name of Father should banish all anxious care from the child. 
Faith in our Father’s loving care and perfect knowledge is the 
true conqueror of the cares that eat out our peace. Since he 
cares for us, we do not need to cherish anxiety for ourselves, 
but may cast it all on him. 

Further, the best way to banish anxious care is to fill the 
heart with eager desire for better treasure than earth at its 
richest can give. If our hearts are set on being more and 
more loyal subjects of the kingdom of God, and longing most 
of all for fuller possession of the righteousness which he gives, 
there will be no room in them for the lower desires which set 
in motion earthly anxieties. If that great tide of heavenly 
aspiration and effort pours into our souls, it will wash these 
low cares out of them. He who makes the kingdom and the 
righteousness of God his chief aim will best rest ; for he knows 
that it.is his Father’s good pleasure to give him these things, 
and that he who gives the kingdom will not withhold what is 
needful for his child as provision for the road to it. 

** All these things ’’ will be thrown in as make-weights. 
Seeking them first, we shall either not find them, or find that 
they are not worth seeking ; but, seeking the true objects of 
desire and search, we shall find that these others come in 
adequate measure. If we think of them as additional to our 
chief good, they will be added. 
chief good, they will fail us. 

3. The last reason against worldly anxiety is in verse 34. 
It is based on the impossibility of clearing to-morrow of its 
own cares by any anxiety to-day. We may daze ourselves 
with casting the fashion of uncertain evils, and trying to make 
ourselves secure against them. But it is vain, for the storm 
will break from quite a different quarter from that in which 
we looked for it, and our precautions will be vain. 

We all know how true that is. The sorrows that we have 
tremblingly anticipated do not fall on us ; the sorrows that we 
never dreamed of do. The enemy does not attack on the 


If we set them up as our 


‘side where we had made dispositions to receive him, but 


swoops down on us at some unguarded point in our lines. 
No anticipation can pierce the thin but impenetrable veil be- 
tween to-day and to-morrow, and no anxious thought can 
abrogate the law which rules life, and distributes to each 
day its own difficulties and evils. They are for our good, 
and happily we cannot circumvent them by any forecasting 
prudence. 

But worrying ourselves about to-morrow loads to-day with 
more than its fair share of ‘‘ evil.’’ There will be enough to 
contend with on Monday, without fighting Tuesday’s possi- 
bilities as well. Each day has its portion, sufficient to try our 
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patient endurance and strenuous effort. All that we do by our 
anxiety is to double our burden and halve our power to bear 
it. God does not on any day lay more on us than we can 
bear, but anxiety*heaps on our backs more than God has laid 
there, and there is no promise that we shall receive strength 
enough to carry such a weight. 

Forethought is right, anxiety is wrong. We throw away 
one of our great prerogatives if We do not look ferward, and 
order our steps accordingly. But we throw away a yet 
greater privilege if we allow forethought to become fore- 
boding, and, instead of using that great power of looking on- 
ward for its legitimate purpose of brightening the present with 
some reflection of the glory of the future, allow it to drag 
along the low levels of earth, and only show us possible 
disasters and sorrows. Let us take long-sighted views 
ahead. 

It is weakening and torturing to anticipate to-morrow’s 
evils, which will not be hindered from coming by our antici- 
pation, though we shall be less fit to cope with to-day’s 
thereby. It is blessed, calming, invigorating, to look beyond 
the short earthly days, each charged with its own “ evil,’’ to 


- the serene, undying day of heaven, with its more than sufficient 


good, which will be forever unbroken by evil tidings and un- 
disturbed by anxious thoughts. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Divine Care a Scientific Necessity 


HE latest and highest reach of science says that force is 
the will of God. Gravitation, and every other force, 
exhibits strength and signs of intelligence that demand the 
presence and will of an almighty, omniscient Being. The 
doctrine of God immanent in all nature was never so clear as 
to-day. The more the intricacy, mutual dependence of parts, 
variety of plan and working, is known, the more evidently is 
the necessity of the presence and work of God recognized. 
This care, that is asserted by the Lord, is a necessity of 
being. With equal eye the Lord of all must see a hero or a 
sparrow fall (v. 26). 

But we are not exempt from our duties because of divine 
care. All the more must we do them. The bird must fly to 
and pick up the provided food. And we must seek the king- 
dom of God and rightness, in order that the divine 
may add other things. is 

What is the kingdom of God that we must seek ? Not his 
empireship over a million worlds; that is too short-lived 
and small for an endowment of any of his children. Not his 
empireship over nations, whereby he is King of kings and 
Lord of lords, setting up one and casting down another. All 
cannot be such kings, and the exhortation is to ail. But we 
are to seek God’s rightness, which is the foundation element 
of his kingdom in every respect. We are to be in right rela- 
tions, every faculty duly related to every other. The soul 
must not be an aproned waiter, a branded slave pandering to 
our base desires, but every faculty must have its right rela- 
tions to every other. Then we must have right relations to 
the world, to all our fellows; and to God. 

This rightness is not formula of mathematics, or a state- 
ment of words. It is a living principle of power, like gravi- 
tation or other force in nature. Righteousness exalteth a 
nation. To them who believe, Christ gives power. He giv- 
eth power to the faint. The gospel is a power (Rom. 1: 16). 
Come within the reach of its conditions, the realm of its 
power, and it works for you as wind, gravitation, steam, etc. 

Being the highest force in nature and in God it can help 
most, can most easily add these “‘ all other things ’’ (v. 33). 

Whatever is strong to help is equally strong tohinder. Ex- 
plosions can make a way forcemmerce through the heart of 
4 mountain. And they can equally annihilate a town. Not 
only can righteousness exalt a nation, but its opposite, sin, 
is a curse to any people, however large. God has largely en- 
dowed his principles of being, the laws of all life, with a 
power of self-execution. This highest one of all, rightness, 
more than any other. 


care 


University Park, Colo. 
ASA 
Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


N OQ MAN can serve two masters (v. 24). NO man can at 

one time do any two things that are at variance with 
each other. One thing at a time is as much as any man can 
do, if it demands all his energies. A mam cannot go up hill 
and down hill, go backward and forward, go to the right and 
to the left, at the same time. A man or a boy might, indeed, 
hire himself out either to run of errands for a shopkeeper, or 
to answer the bell in a doctor’s office, and do either one toler- 
ably well; but it is no use for him to attempt to fill both 
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places. He must choose between them at the start, and then 
stick to the duties of the place he decides on. 

Therefore... Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your bedy, what ye 
Shall put on (v. 25). When a soldier was in the army in war 
time, the government took the responsibility of providing him 
with rations and clothing. Ile wouldn’t have been a good 
soldier if he had doubted or worried about his food or uni- 
form, just because he couldn’t see how it was to be brought 
up to him in good time. The government would take care of 
that. His business was to march and fight and trust. He 
couldn’t really have been willing to serve that government if 
he couldn’t trust it, Any servant of a good master ought to 
leave the matter of board and wages to the master, if the latter 
had agreed to attend to them, and not divide his strength by 
worrying about it. I once saw a man in an insane asylum 
whose chief trouble was his fear that he shouldn’t get his next 
meal, As soon as one meal was out of the way, he began to 
worry about the next. Most of his time and strength were 
spent in that worry. But that man was in an insane asylum. 
As long as we are out of one, we ought to act more reasonably. 

Which of you by being anxious can add one cubit unto his 
stature ? (v. 27.) A, good many men have prolonged their 
lives by the repose of trust. Even when they had no strong 
faith in a personal God and Father, they have been restful 
through a belief in their destiny, or im fate, so that they 
would not worry. Still more men have prolonged their lives 
by the use of God-appointed means, and by their confidence 
in God’s assured blessing. But no man ever yet added one 
hour to his life by a fear that he wasn’t to live any longer. 
Worrying may cut a life short ; worrying cannot lengthen life. 
Therefore, what folly it is to worry ! 

After all these things do the Gentiles seek (v. 32). 
take any religion to worry. A second-rate heathen can do 
that. If I haven’t any gain over the heathen generally 
through my personal trust in the God over all as my Father in 
heaven, caring for me as truly as if I were his only child, I am 
pretty badly off. If I were the loved child of the greatest and 
richest sovereign on earth, I ought to be ashamed if I were 
as anxious about my next day’s support as an orphaned cast- 
away. 


It doesn’t 


Yet even then I should be more reasonable than a 
worrying Christian day by day. 

Seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you (v. 33). fa soldier were 
giving all his thought to his duty, attending to what his com- 
mander had directed, and taking no thought of his personal 
comfort, his commander would be pretty sure to see that that 
soldier’s comfort was provided for. But if a soldier neglected 
his commander’s interests, and went off foraging on his own 
account, his commander would be pretty likely to leave him 
to look out for himself, and the soldier would, in consequence, 
not even get his share of rations issued to those who were on 
duty. If we are doing our duty, we are in the line of the re- 
wards of duty. If we are neglecting our duty in order to look 
out for ourselves, we shall miss the rewards of duty, and may 
not succeed in providing for ourselves. 

Sufficient unte the day ts the evil thereof (v. 34). A man 
has got to be a good deal of a man to do in a day all that 
needs doing in that day, especially if itis a hard day. If he 
is overboard trying to swim to the shore in a swift current, he 
had better not occupy himself giving directions to his hired 
men on the bank about the next day’s farm work. If his 
house is on fire, and he has barely time to get out his more 
important valuables, he would be foolish to stop and talk 
over to-morrow’s planned journey. Every day is full to the 
uttermost with that day’s duties and responsibilities. If a 
man stops to worry over to-morrow, he will fail of doing all of 
to-day’s duty, and he will not succeed in doing that of to- 
morrow. 


Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


UR lesson to-day deals with wrong and right anxiety. 

The Master warns his followers for all time in this 

matter. In dealing with what he says, we may divide it into 
three heads. 

1. Wrong anxiety. This is the anxiety to serve God and 
mammon at the same time. That is, the anxiety to combine 
Alas that there should be any 
ground for this warning, but the fact is that there were, and 
stil] are, men who want to cheat in the week, and go to church 
on Sunday. They seem to think that they can get all that 
can be dishonestly had in this world, and heaven besides. It 


worldly and Christian living. 


is against this that Jesus warns men in such uncompromising 
words,” Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”’ They are 
trying to do the impossible, and, of course, will fail. If the 
Pharisees in the time of Christ who tried this failed).is there 
any reason to suppose that modern Pharisees will succeed? 
Yet men who laud the Sermon on the Mount have for these 
eighteen hundred years been steadily disobeying it. 


2. Wrong anxiety again. This time it consists in worrying 





about temporal matters, It does not mean that we are not to 
make a proper preparation for the future, but that we are not 
to worry about it. It means that men are not to seek for 
things temporal, as if they were of the first importance. Yet 
this is what the world is doing with all its might. Men toil 
and labor with almost superhuman energy to get and keep, 
who spend no time at all in matters that pertain to their souls. 
The missionary visits, and tries to get men to come to God’s 
House, and they reply, ‘‘ We have no time to go,to church, 
for we must earn our daily bread.’’- Others there are who 
are not in poverty, who have time enough for pleasure and 
for ** society,’’ but not for church-going. All these may be 
counted as among those who worry about,the things of this 
earth. Against all these mistakes and sins the Master raises 
his warning voice. 

3. Right anxiety. This consists, first of all, in the earnest 
search for the kingdom of God. If man’s soul is of more 
value than his body, then religion should be his chief concern 
here below. This the Word of God teaches from Genesis to 
Revelation. But, mark, the Lord adds, that if men will do as 
he says, ‘‘ all these things,’’ that is all that is needful for their 
bodies, will be added to them. If they will care for God, 
God will care for them. I would much like to see this tried 
some day on a large scale. I would like to see a city of, say, 
ten thousand inhabitants, where all the citizens were godly, 
and sought first for the things that pertair. to God’s kingdom, 
and see what would happen in that city. Does any one in his 
senses suppose that it would be a city of paupers? Or would 
it not be far more likely to be a city of most prosperous men, 
women, and children, with no saloons or poverty to speak of ? 
Surely there can be no doubt on that score, The experiment 
has never been tried, but of its issue, were it to be tried, I 
have no manner of doubt. God never speaks that which is 
not true; and if such a body of his children were to be found, 
it would merely show that the Word of God standeth sure, 
and that piety and plenty go together. 

New York City. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


(Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editor of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
we needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 
book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.] 


[The references in brackets are to other lesson helps in this 
issue of The Sunday School Times.] 
Matthew 6: I9 to 7 : 29. 
I. THE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Read rapidly through the whole passage, noting that 6 : 19 
to 7 : 6 continues the negative directions begun in chapter 6, 
and that 7 : 12 is a sort of concluding summary of the whole 
discourse from 5:17. Then reread carefully, considering 
(1) whether 6 : 19-34 is an exhortation against covetousness, 
worry, etc., or for faith in God ; (2) the parables of this sec- 
tion (6 : 22, 24; 7: 3, 6, 13, 24-27; (3) the illustrations 
used, and the sources from which Jesus drew them; (4) 
whether the utterances of Jesus were fcc the most part sug- 
gested by the desire of showing the difference between Phari- 
saic religion and true religion, or by the purpose of setting 
forth a system of his own. 


II, REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

{ These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.]} 

No student should leave the Sermon on the Mount, after 
mastering its contents, without reading carefully a genéral 
description of it by a competent interpreter. That given by 
Abbott (‘‘Commentary,’’ pp. 83-114), or Broadus (‘* Com- 
mentary,’’ especially pp. 83-86, but also pp. 87-174), will be 
found most comprehensive, but Carr’s discussion is ‘é@ipful, 
although limited. Farrar’s analysis and summary in Chap- 
ter XVIII of his ‘* Life of Christ’’ is very suggestive. Fair- 
bairn (**Studies,’’ pp. 130-148) gives a very virile and earnest 
summary. 

Ill, QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 
[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. ]} 

1. What Disviples Must Avoid (6: 1 to 7:6). (1.) Sum- 
ming up 6 : 1-18 under “* religious ostentation,’’ against what 
other traits does Jesus warn his disciples? (2.) For what 
fundamental reasons does he charge the subjects of his king- 
dom to avoid worry, etc. ? 

2. The Golden Rule (7 : 12). 


(3-) Im what sense can it 
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be called the ‘‘law and the prophets ’’? Does, it sum up all 
that the Bible enjoins upon man ? 

3. False Leaders and Spurious Disciples (7 : 15-27). 
What is the test of reality in the case of eacli ? 

4. The Illustrations Used by Jesus. (§.) Make a collec- 
tion of the illustrations by which Jesus set forth spiritual 
realities in this address. What did he accomplish, by their 
use, to simplify, adorn, or enforce his ideas? [Riddle : vs. 
24, 27. Geikie: 79 4,5. McLaren: 1, § 2. Oriental Les- 
son- Lights. ] ‘ 

5. The Sermon on the Mount. (6.) What does it teach 
regarding God and about Jesus? (7.) What about disciple- 
ship, true religion, and the kingdom of heaven? (8.) View- 
ing it as a whole, would we describe it as an expository 
inaugural discourse, well ordered and coherent, intended to 
set forth a scheme of truth (Abbott, Fairbairn), or as an 
opening lecture in the course of instruction to his intimate 
disciples (Bruce, Broadus), or as an anti-Pharisaic manifesto, 
a surt of laying down the gauntlet (Weiss), or a compendium 
of all Christian doctrine, to be gradually elaborated by further 
instruction (De Wette) ? [Riddle: v. 34.] (9) With what 
part of the Old Testament should we compare it ? 

6. Jesus the Teacher (7: 28, 29). (10.) What was the 
‘*manner of his teaching’? What, in this sermon, may be 
regarded as new? What was old? 


IV. THE LEADING THOUGHTs. 


(4-) 


|For general discussiop under the direction of the leader.]} 

What teacher, less wise than Jesus, would think of setting 
his own self before a man as an example ? (7 : 12.) 

Is it true (6 : 33) that spirituality is inclusive of all other 
good, while worldliness gradually excludes all other forms of 
good ? [Riddle : v. 33. McLaren: 2, last J.] 

If the standards which Jesus raises seem too high, we must 
remember that he did not fail to add, ‘‘ Ask, and it shall be 
given you.”’ : 

Is it possible for one to treat this discourse as having adap- 
tation only to the Jews who formed the audience of Jesus ? 

New Haven, Conn, 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HO taught us that, when we’ pray, we may call God 
‘*our Father which art in heaven’’? Jesus showed 
that we should love God, and tell him our wants, confess our 
sins, ask to be forgiven, thank him for all blessing, and then 
leave it with him to answer our prayers as he knows is best 
for us. If your father promised to give you at Christmas or 
on your birthday something you very much wish to have, 
would it help to get it to tease about it over and over night 
and morning? Would it make it sure to worry all the time 
lest he might not care, or be vexed with you, or forget it en- 
tirely? Our Golden Text tells the reason why we are to trust 
in the love and care of our heavenly Father. We are not to 
worry over our wants and cares, but do as David learned to 
do when he said we should roll over on the Lord our burdens 
of anxious care. A father one day took his little girl to buy 
some Christmas presents for her mother. They were put in 
two packages, a large and a small one, As they started 
home, little May said, ‘‘ Let me carry the big one, papa.” 
Soon he saw her tired look and uncertain steps, when she 
said, ‘* Papa, let’s change bundles, and let me carry the little 
one.’’ Soon she slowly said, ‘‘ Oh, it’s so heavy!’’ Her 
father lifted her in his arms, and carried her with her package 
and his own while she sweetly slept. In telling of it to her 
mother, he said: ‘‘So our heavenly Father cares for us, and 
carries our burdens, if we only trust him.’’ 

God and Mammon.—Mammon was the name given to 
riches or wealth, and then, as now, there were people who 
loved and served money and riches more than they worshiped 
God, and, in haste to be rich, sometimes entirely forgot God. 
All the gold and silver is his. If he helps people to gain 
wealth by honest work, it is right to be rich, when wealth is 
used to do good and truly serve God with a thankful heart. 
But when all labor and thought is spent on money-making 
and money-getting, it is serving mammon, making wealth the 
master in place of God. 

Therefore.—In-order to show how much better to choose 
to serve God, Jesus asks some wise questions, and gives some 
wise precepts. When he says, ‘‘ Take no thought for your 
life and food and clothing,’’ does he mean that we are to be 
idle, heedless, making no provision for home supplies or 
bodily needs ? Some people quote this as permission to be 
careless and lazy, trusting to what they call luck. There is 
an old saying that ‘*‘ God helps those who help themselves.’’ 
He blesses industry, diligence, but forbids anxious, worrying 
thought, and borréW¥ed fears of poverty or want. 

The Master's Questions. —What question do you find in the 
twenty-fifth verse of the lesson, where Jesus forbids worrying 
thought for daily food and clothing? Since our heavenly 
Father made these wonderful bodies of ours, and gave us life 
and breath, has he not also made provision for all our needs ? 
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Every field of -grain, all the harvests of earth, animal and 
vegetable life, are for the comfort and welfare of man. As 
Jesus talked, he could point to the -birds sailing in the air 
above them, happy and glad, finding the food our heavenly 
Father provided for them. What question is in verse 26? 
Boys and girls are generally anxious to grow, but will it add 
an inch to your size to worry over it? ‘Not all the young 
live to be men and women, but will you live a day longer to 
be always afraid of dying, and either dread or desire to go 
from this life before life’s work is faithfully, cheerfully done ? 
Jesus did not exactly answer the question in verse 27, for it 
answers itself by showing that it is all God’s work, and not 
ours. He knows how we should grow ; asleep or awake, we 
are in his care, and need not ourselves seek to know how 
many years or days he may choose to leave us on earth. 

Thought for Raiment.—Jesus knew that people would 
always be anxious about clothing. Around him, in rich 
bloom, were the lilies of the field, growing without care or 
labor. They were gorgeous in size and color, more beautiful 
than the robes of a king. What did Jesus say of them in 
verses 28 and 29? Perhaps the teacher may have a picture 
or pressed specimen of the lilies of Palestine. Though the 
blooms are not the same in size or color, a Chinese or sacred 
lily, growing in a glass bowl, will be of interest if taken before 
the class, showing its white rootlets like tiny but strong 
cables, which anchor the plant among the stones and shells in 
the water. We are taught to “ consider the lilies,’’ so bean- 
tiful, and yet theif life so ‘brief, growing one day, used for 
kindling the next day. Another ‘‘ therefore *’ in the thirty- 
first verse and in the thirty-fourth. What assurance of com- 
fort and trust ! 

Seek ye First.—What are we bidden in the thirty-third verse 
to seek first? For whose sake does the Father love us and 
provide for every want? Paul, in his letter to the Romans 
(Rom. 8 : 32), asks a question which may well be here re- 
membered : Which are most important, the needs of the body 
or the soul? A friend once said to the poet Tennyson, ** I 
want to ask you a question. What do you think of Jesus 
Christ ?’’ They were walking in a garden. Tennyson stood 
before a luxuriant rosebush, filled with immense crimson 
roses, whose spicy odor filled all the air. Tennyson pointed 
to the flower, saying, ‘‘ What the sunshine is to that rose, the 
Lord Jesus Christ is to my soul.’’ So may he be to all who 
learn these lessons of trust, and to each may be fulfilled our 
birthday prayer : 

** As you grow, may you grow in grace, 
In the sunshine of His blessed face, 
Like a fragrant flower, pure and sweet, 
And made for the heavenly garden meet."’ 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


ITH this lesson we may be able to help those children 

who are afraid in the dark, those who are beset by 

imaginary terrors by day and night, and those who are law- 
less and forgetful of others. 

Our special and particular message for those who are timid 
in the dark, we find in selected passages from Psalm 139: 
‘* Yea, the darkness hideth not from thee ; but the night shin- 
eth as the day: the darkness and the light are both alike to 
thee,’’ with, ‘‘He that keepeth thee will not slumber.’’ 
This takes us back to the very beginning of things, when God 
** divided the light from the darkness,’’ and made the lesser 
light to rule the night, etc., and here, with the thought that 
darkness and light are both a part of God’s care for his chil- 
dren, and that he never sleeps, but guards them always, we 
reach out to help those in our class whose imaginary terrors 
are often ignorantly increased, or carelessly ignored at times 
when they most need help. 

For their sake we review our text of last Sunday. ‘* The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.’’ Now we begin to teach of our Father’s loving, shelter- 
ing care. We cannot measure it, because it is as high as the 
heaven is above the earth; and, even when we are bad, God 
takes away our sin as far as the east is from the west. This, 
for the benefit of those who are told that ‘‘ God hates naughty 
children.”’ — 

We can understand somethjng about our Father’s loving, 
protecting care of his children, by thinking what mother’s 
care and mother’s love is like. It is because our Father cares 
for all the living creatures he has made that he teaches them to 
care for their little ones, especially for the helpless and weak. 

This we can teach (with the help of Bible texts) by show- 
ing that God takes care of the living creatures he had made, 
and that they in turn cherish and defend their young. For 
instance : ‘‘ The young lions . . . seek their meat from God.”’ 
** He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle.’’ ‘* He send- 
eth the springs into the valleys. . . . They give drink to every 
beast of the field”’ (selected passages from Psa. 104). This 
with our text for the day about the fowls of the air, and our 
old memory text, **.Not a sparrow falleth.’’ The climax for 












this‘step : ‘‘ The foxes haye holes, and the ~birds of the air 
have nests; bit the Son of man hath not where to lay his | 
head ’? (Matt. 8: 20), with, ‘* For your sakes he became poor,”’ 

The second step: Out of his own great love, our Father 
has given to his creatures the instinct of protecting love. We 
describe how the mother eagle defends her babies, giving her 
life to protect them, We speak of ‘‘ Father Stickleback,’’ who 
guards his nes¢, carrying his babies safely back to it when 
they stray away, Let the children tell of the mother hen 
gathering her chickens under her wings at the first note of 
alarm. The climax for this step : Our Lord said of the peo- 
ple among whom he went about doing good, ‘* How often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gather¢th her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” 

For general application : If our Lord so cares for us, shall 
we not care for one another? In how many ways may those 
of us who are strong defend and shelter the weak, or be hands 
and feet to the lame, and eyes to the blind ? 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—Where did Christ teach his disciples the Lord’s 

Prayer? What negative commands concerning prayer 

did he give? What positive commands? What are some of 
the characteristics of the Lord’s Prayer ? 

2. GOD AND MAMMON (v. 24).—In what sense can a man 
serve two masters? What was the sense Christ intended ? 
What is mammon? How do men serve it? Why cannot 
God be served at the same time? What are someother mas- 
ters that cannot be served at the same time with God? 

3. Lire AND MEAT (v. 25).—Why would Christ never say, 
** take no thought for your life’’? Why are we not to take 
anxious thought? How can we help it? Howis it that men 
come to think too much about their food, clothes, and the 
like? What are we to take thought about, rather than these ? 

4. THE Birps (vs. 26, 27).—What is the point of the com- 
parison,—that we are not to sow? What then? What was 
acubit? Which translation do you think most reasonable, 
—* stature,’’ or ‘tage’? ? How should a study of Ged in na- 
ture keep us from worrying? . 

5. THE FLOWERS (vs, 28-30).—In what ways is a lily’s 
beauty and richness superior to Solomon’s? What argument 
does Christ draw from the brevity of the life of flowers? 
What Eastern custom is referred to in verse 39? 

6. First (vs. 31-34).—Who. are meant by the Gentiles? 
What pursuits are uppermost in the minds of worldlings to- 
day? What should be uppermost in the minds of Christians ? 
Why should we take thought first of spiritdfl things? How 
can we make worldly matters subordinate in our interest? 
What is the reward when we seek first the kingdom of 
heaven? Why is worry foolish? Why is enthusiasm for right- 
eousness the best gain for any man ? 


For the Superintendent 


1. What does Christ tell us not to be anxious about? 2. 
What two examples of God’s loving care does Christ give ? 
3. Why may we be sure that God will take better care of 
us than of these? 4. What are we ‘to seek first in our lives? 
5. How will God reward us if we do this ? 


Oo 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. What two masters did Christ say men cannot serve? 2. 
What matters did Christ bid us not to worry about? 3. What 
two examples of God’s wise care did Christ give? 4, What 
is the chief reason why we should not be anxious? 5. What are 
we to seek first ? 

B . 
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Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E, Morris Fergusson 


UT on the board all but the words ‘‘ serve,”’ “ trust,’’ 
and ‘* seek.’’ : 
What a wonderful picture-book the Bible is! The servant 
at work, the birds feeding, the lilies growing among the grass, 
King Solomon on his throne,—all these are in to-day’s lesson. 


* Surely n* one can misunderstand what Jesus has tried so hard 


to make clear. Yet he whose eye is evil (v. 23)—whose moral 
judgment is perverted—sees even these wonderful pictures 
unmoved. ; 

- Title? Golden text? The two things that we are most 
likely to be anxious about are food and-clothing. Which crea- 


calls them ‘* grass,’’ have their wants, and God sees that these 
are supplied. We have a hundred wants unknown to sparrows 
and lilies. But can he not meet-them all? And are not we 
more than they? 

But before we can expect to be as happy and free from care 
as the birds, we must do as the birds do,—¢rus¢ our heavenly 
Father. This is a two-sided affair. Faith is part of a bird’s 
nature, and of a little child’s, But, as we grow up, we forget 
to trust, and learn to worry,—catch it from our parents, prob- 
ably. So, in order, to enter the kingdom, we must ‘‘ become 
as a little child ’’ again, and by an act of faith receive our 
Father’s blessing. 

The birds may be our example in something else, which is 
an important part of this lesson. They serve. Every part of 
the great world of nature has its use, and in its own way is 
doing its duty according to God’s wilh * The only inharmoni- 
ous species is man; he has chosen mammon instead of God, 
thinking, perhaps, that he can serve both, Can he? Is it 
any wonder that people do not trust God, when they are in 
the employ of God’s enemy? 

One other lesson from the picture. If we trust a person, 
we shall not only serve him but we shall see# him. We shall 
want to be near him, to get his ideas, to enjoy his society. 
Do we seek God? We seek the grocer, the dressmaker, the 
people who can give us “‘ all these things.’’ How about God? 
God is in the bright sunshiny air; and the birds seek that. 
God is in the light, and the flowers struggle up and eagerly 
bend to find all of God that they can receive. If we were 
to seek God in proportion to our ability, as the birds and the 
flowers seek him, we should find him as surely as they do. 

What is the last verse ? 





HE 


GARETH FOR SERVE 
THE BIRDS TRUST 
THE GRASS SEEK ; 


YOU 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Jesus, 1 my cross have taken,’' 

** Hark, the iilies whisper, tenderly and low." 
** Trust and obey.”’ 

** Trusting in Jesus, my Saviour divine.”’ 

‘* Simply trusting every day.” 

** All the way my Saviour leads me."’ 


- 


— A3~ 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


UR Lord begins here with one of his great emphases. 
Men try to draw lines across‘their lives, and to give 
one part to the higher service, the other to the lower. ‘* God 
and the world we worship both together.’?. God may have 
the Sundays, the holy places, the religious acts of life. The 
rest we feel free to give to the world, and to leave God out of 
it. Christ does not say, ‘‘ You should not do this.” He 
says: ** You cannot do it. The very nature of things makes 
it impossible. The principle which controls one part of your 
life is sure to get control of the whole. You must choose be- 
tween the two, God or mammon. It is not a choice between 
having a leader and having none. You are not made to stand 
alone, with nothing to depend upon qr to Jook up to, A 
master you must have, and you cannot have two of them. 
Your nature is so constructed that one or the other will get 
control of the whole of you.”’’ 

The escape from the service of mammon, therefore, is not 
through negations and self-denials, not through voluntary 
poverty and renunciation of property, but through serving 
God in his kingdom of righteousness. It is not idleness to 
which Jesus calls his own, but a diligence which is no longer 
controlled by motives furnished by mammon, The birds, as 
Lather notes, are not idle, but fly, sing, lay and hatch eggs, 
tend to.their young unti] they are fledged and able to care 
for themselves. But they do all these things, not to earn 
a living, but because these are the uses they serve in the 
world. . The lilies do not do nothing, for they clothe the earth in 
beauty while they live, and goto enrich its soil by their death. 
So these poor relations of ours have their work, and do it, and 
are fed by God in the doing of it, although little or nothng of 
their activity is purposed and directed to that end. So the 
Christian is not idle in the kingdom of God, for, as a great 
thinker says, ‘the kingdom of God is a kingdom of uses.’’ 
He too is busy with such good and useful works as God has 


fitted him for, and these he does trusting God to feed him 


and care for hir He cannot take care of himself, even in 
the labors which seem most directly aimed at support and 
supply of his wants. He cannot make one grain of wheat 


spring out of the earth or ripen in the sun. So, if he have 
the wisdom of the kingdom, he is satisfied to do his daily 
work as one who serves God in it, and each day brings him 
contentment and success. Hé thus lives from day to day 
upon the grace of that day, and does not borrow trouble from 
coming days to burden his soul, any more than the birds do, 
If the day brings trouble, or even want, he does not double it 
by anticipating trouble or want in the days to come. He 
leaves all that in the hands of a Father who knows his need, 
and who gives him all he really needs so long as he seeks the 
kingdom, and lives for its life of use and of service. 

It is out of such material as this that the kingdom of God is 
built up. That is an order of society in which men seek, not 
each his own, but all the benefit of others.” It is a society full 
of activity in honest work, and it loves that work for its own 
sake, not for the sake of the gain it brings. It is therefore a 
true brotherhood, bound closely by the ties of love and ser- 
vice, while mammon suriders men from each other, and sets 
every man’s hand against his neighbor. 

Philadelphia. 


COLL 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


z° E Cannot SERVE Gop AND MAmMoN,’’—Great wealth 

is seldom acquired in the East except by dark and 
sordid means. Every office in the state is bought, and each 
official mnst feed his superior with bribes, and live on his im- 
mediate inferior. Officials hang together, from the highest to 
the lowest, by a golden chain of bribery, and this chain is 
provided by the helpless and the oppressed at the bottom, 
In courts of justice, the largest bribe gains the verdict, and 
the man with the heaviest purse can always have his way. 
That way generally leads to the inhumanity of the usurer and 
the tax-gatherer, and to the debasements of the glutton and 
the debauchee. And this was even more true in our Lord’s 
day than it is in ours, 

** GRASS OF THE FIELD.’’—When the latter rains have ceased 
in Palestine, and the sun shines down from a cloudless sky, 
the grass and flowers spring up with amazing rapidity, In 
the level space among the rocks, where-the people stood, 
grass and weeds and flowers struggled for supremacy. Anemo- 
nes, and pheasant’s-eyes, and poppies, the ‘little speed- 
well’s darling blue,’’ and all their lovely allies, shone and 
flamed among the rank vegetation. The lilies, to which Jesus 
called their attention, were not rare plants, to be sought for 
in the Huley valley, or some other remote place. —~Nowdid we 
refer to any one flower in particular, that held up to his gaze 
‘* lilies’? included in his 
thought all the flowers of the field, and the expression 
** grass ’’ took in flowers and weeds and everything that grew 
rankly around them. All the listeners followed the Saviour’s 
eye, and perhaps the gentle sweep of his hand, as he indicated 
the lustrous green and radiant sward around them, and their 
experience would enable them to carry their minds forward 
for a few days, when the hot east wind and fiery sun would 
smite the whole into tinder, to be cast into the oven. 

THE Oven.—This oven is a circular hole, abodt three 
feet deep and two and a half wide, excavated in the ground, 
Its sides are plastered with clay or cement, and rubbed 
with a flat stone till they are smooth and polished. A little 
fire is lighted at the bottom, and then grass and withered 
bushes are thrown in, and a fierce flame is kept up in the 
oven till its sides are blazing hot. As soon as the flame sub- 
sides, and the red ashes settle to the bottom, a number of 
women approach with balls of dough, which they roll out and 
pat from hand to hand, with great dexterity, till they broaden 
out like large pancakes. When the thin cake has been suf- 
ficiently expanded, it is placed on a pad, and one of the 
women, reaching down into the oven, sticks it against the 
smooth side. Less than a minute is sufficient to bake the thin, 
wafer-like cake, and then it is torn off, and another is stuck in 
its place. 


its chalice of fame. The word 


be baked before the sides of the oven cool, and the women, in 
the operation, get burned brown as berries. Every pérson 
who heard our Lord’s words had stood by the oven when it 
glowed with a white heat, and perhaps there was not one on 
that hillside who had not gathered dry grass and tinder to feed 
the flame, They saw his care for what was purely ephemeral ; 
aad they could catch the lesson that he who gave the grass its 
lustrous green, and the flowers their radiant beauty, although 
they were only destined to feed an oven with flame, would nat 
forget the common wants and spiritual adornment of those 
who were his children. 
London, England. 
a. 


By the Editor. 


* No MAN CAN SERVE Two MasTers.... YE CANNOT 
Serve Gop AND MAMMON.’’—A mere domestic employer is 
one thing, a war chieftain is quite another thing. In the primi- 
tive East tribal conflicts were incessant. It was a state of 
constant warfare, or of expectancy of it. In this condition of 


It is a scene of great activity, for the bread must _ 












































































affairs every man had to be, of necessity, under one chieftain, 
or master, or the other. There was no way of being a real 
man while on neither side, There was no way of being a suc- 
cess on both sides. As we would say, ‘‘ No soldier can fight 
under opposing commanders.’’ From of old this truth was 
proverbial in the East, Joshua put it when he said, ‘* Choose 
you this day whom ye will serve,’’—God, or the gods. Elijah 
put it when he said: ‘‘ How long halt ye between two opin- 
ions? If Jehovah be God, follow him: but if Baal, then fol- 
low him,’’—be under one master or the other. Jesus referred 
to it when he-suggested that we mws¢ choose the side to fight 
on while the battle is going on between the god of this world 
and the God who is over all worlds. 

«+ LILIES OF THE FieLp, ... Toi, NoT:.., YET... SOLO- 
MON IN ALL HIs GLORY WAS NOT ARRAYED “IKE ONE OF 
Tuerse.’’—Orientals delight in high colored garments, and in 
perfumes on them, An Arab shaykh in gala day dress will 
throw into the shade, so far as color or fragrance is concerned, 
a European prince in court costume. Yet the bright lilies, or 
the more brilliant wildflowers of Palestine of various kinds, 
transcend in gorgeousness and aroma, not only the costume 
of the average Oriental chieftain, but even the kingly robes of 
the supposed most magnificent of all former sovereigns, Solo- 
mon the glorious. 


Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


ONTINUING his instruction, the Lord urges men to for 
sake mammon and to serve God, Both cannot be 
served. simultaneously. But, if mammon be abandoned, how 
shall temporal want not be met? Be anxious about that, 
answers Jesus. The vital force, which makes food and drink 
and raiment helpful, is a direct gift of God But, consider 
the seemingly improvident birds, God feeds them, and ye are 
of far more value than they. And your utmost anxiety is impo- 
tent. Without God’s aid, ne growth can come Consider 
the lilies also. They take no thought, yet, under God’s 
cate,/ their glory excels that of Solomon. Surely God will do 
as well by his servants as by these perishable grasses _Dis- 
trust.is heathenish, It dishonors him who knows your wants 
Put him first, Seek and serve him supremely. Take no 
anxious thought for the morrow, It will bring its own cares 
What you neéd will be furnished. 


—— 
Added Pvints 

Doing one thing properly, forbids the attempt to do any- 
thing in the opposite direction. 

If a man wants to see the ‘‘ golden crown’’ above him, he 
mustn't fasten his eyes on the ‘‘muck rake’’ below him 
His sight and his work will be in the direction of his look 
When a good master promises board and ciothing to a ser 
vant, there is no need to fear that the little things necessary 
to make those available will be forthcoming. 

Because we are superior in God-likeness to beasts and birds, 
we may be sure that God will care for us as well as for them. 

God*knows what we need, and therefore he will not neglect 
it. To distrust as to God’s care is to reflect on God's love. 

Because to-morrow is not to-day, we are not to trouble 
ourselves to-day about to-morrow 


Westcott on the Revised New 
Testament * 


HE worthy successor of the lamented Bishop Light- 
foot in the see of Durham has an exceptional 
claim to attention when he writes about the Revised 
Version of the New Testament. One of the foremost 
Greek scholars in England, a commentator combining 
Minute accuracy with profound spirituality, Bishop 
Westcott. had unusual influence in making the versicrf 
he now discusses. The edition of the Greek Testamént 
prepared by him and the late Professor Hort has be- 
come a standard text-book in most institutions of learn- 
ing among English-speaking peoples. Evzn where the 
Revised Version is practically ignored, the Greek text 
it most closely represents is accepted without question. 
kt happened that this edition, on which the editors 
had been engaged for nearly a score of’ years, was 
printed in -parts during the progress of the Revision, 
though not published until 1881, when the Revised New 
Testament appeared. With the special equipment thus 
“T° Some Lessons of the Revised Version of the New Testa ment. Py the 


Right Rev. Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lerd Bishep of 
ham. temo, pp. viii, 299. New York: James Pott & Co. $1.75. 
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furnished for the work, Bishop (then Canon) Westcott 
naturally took a prominent part in the delibérations of 
the New Testament Company. It has again and again 
been shown that the Revisers did not adopt Westcott 
and Hort's text as a whole. They passed judgment 


upon single readings, without accepting or attempting to. 


make a complete critical revision of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Yet the new readings accepted were, in the great 
majority of cases, those now appearing in Westcott and 
Hort’ s edition. 

It is now sixteen years since the Revised Version of 
the New Testament was published, and this volume of 
Bishop Westcott represents his judgment after this in- 
terval. It is true that the greater part of the contents 
appeared in The Expositor for 1887 ; but the articles 
have been carefully revised and largely supplemented, 
and are now issued-‘‘in the hope that they may con- 
tribute to a fuller understanding of the aim and charac- 
ter of the Revised Version of the New Testament, and 
lead English readers to the systematic study of it"’ 
(Preface, p. v). The purpose is therefore didactic rather 
than apologetic, and there is an’entire absence of pole- 
mic utterances. It will surprise many to read this sen- 
tence: ‘It .does not appear that the ‘Authorized’ 
Version made more rapid progress in public favor in the 
sixteen years after its publication ; and, as far as I can 
judge, the Revised Version is more commonly used by 
preachers now than the ‘ Authorized’ Version was after 
the same period of trial’' (Preface, p. vi). The bishop 
denies any exclusive authorization of King James's Ver- 
sion by the Established Church of England ; and it is 
matter of record that the Westminster Assembly did not 
pronounce in favor of the use of one version. (There 
were four English Bibles in use concurrently at that 
time, the middle of the seventeenth century.) Hence 
the Bishop of Durham says ; ‘ If the use of the Revised 
Version is welcomed by a congregation, I do not think 
that a bishop has any power, even if he had the will, to 
prohibit it’’ (Preface, p. vii). It is not lkely that any 
other Protestant ecclesiastical authority will assume a 
power that an Anglican prelate disclaims 

While'a Greek phrase is occasionally inserted in the 
work, it is adapted for the help and guidance of? readers 
ignorant of Greek. In the Introduction some prelimi- 
nary statements are made respecting the Revised Ver- 
sion’ One deserves full citation : the Revisers «‘ heard 
in the Jerusalem Chamber all the arguments against 
their conclusions which they have heard since ; and I 
may say for myself, without the least reserve, that no 
restatement of old arguments has in the least degree 
shaken my confidence in the general results which were 
obtained '* (pp. 3, 4). Emphasis is given to the faith- 


‘fulness with which the work was done, and from the 


rules governing the Revisers it is shown how conserva- 
tive the judgments were, and what safeguards existed 
against the influence of private opinion. The necessity 
for the many minor changes is well stated, and the sig- 
nificance and value of the marginal readings and render- 
ings are explained. It is, however, admitted that no 
English version can exactly reproduce the force of the 
Greek All these points are illustrated by examples 
from the Revised Version itself. 

In the body of the work there are seven chapters 
The first treats of “‘ Exactness in Grammatical Details,’’ 
and illustrates how careful the Revisers were in dealing 
with the characteristics of the New Testament Greek in 
general, and with those of the individual writers. - Here 
there is an answer to the charge of ‘' needless trivial 
changes."' ‘* The meaning of a change is by no means 
obvious without the exercise of patient and sympathetic 
thought And it is on this that I wish particularly to 
lay stress. The criticisms on the Revised Version which 
I have seen have not been deficient in vigor, in con- 
fidence, in subtlety, in learning ; but they have been 
singularly deficient in considerate intelligence’* (p. 39). 
The improved rendering .of the Greek tenses, and the 
more correct recognition of the Greek article, as well as 
of other particles, are indicated in a way that can be 
apprehended by ‘‘ considerate intelligence.'" Chapters 
II and III illustrate, by abundant examples, ‘‘ Uniformi- 
ties of Language Restored’’ and ‘‘ Differences of Lan- 
guage Marked.’’ ‘The Revisers of 1611, of set purpose, 
rendered the same Greek word by different English 
terms, but used this method arbitrarily. In conse- 
quence, the English reader can never be sure how far 
similar passages, in the Authorized Version, are verbally 
identical, The Revisers, in faithfully reproducing the 
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, resemblances and divergencies, expended an immense 


amount of labor. The importance of these details, in 
connection with the problem of the Synoptic Gospels, is 
incalculable. The four Gospels wefe re-revised by a 
special committee, to secure uniformity of rendering, if 
possible. It was not always possible, owing to idio- 
matic difficulties in English ; but the reader can be sure 
that the Revised Version represents substantially the 
verbal variations as well as the verbal resemblances of 
the original. 

Chapter IV shows how the Revised Version, by its 
‘* minute faithfulness of rendering, brings out innumera- 
ble details of vivid description, and of local and tempo- 
ral coloring, which convey a living sense of the direct 
originality of the writings."’ Here the hasty critic of the 
Revised Version can learn much, and he may at least 
ask himself ‘whether, at any rate, it is not more rev- 
erent to allow the apostles to speak to us as nearly as 
possible in the exact form in which they first spoke "’ 
(p. 159) 

In Chapters V and VI, Bishop Westcott gives exam- 
ples of the fresh light shed upon some great truths of 
revelation by the changes appearing in the Revised 
Version, especially upon the Christian life, upon crea- 
tion, providence, and the person of our Lord. No one 
who appreciates clear perceptions of Christian doctrine, 
or plainer views of our Lord himself, can fail to find in 
these examples incentives to careful study of the New 
Testament Such careful study would train thoughtful 
readers to discover some fresh suggestion in the emen- 
dations of nearly every verse. 

The last chapter deals with «Changes Due to Altera- 
tions of the Text."’ In a scientific treatise the textual 
discussion would come first, but in a popular work it 
may well be placed last. Biblical scholars have practi- 
cally accepted the general results of such textual critics 
as Bishop Westcott. His purpose in this chapter is, not 
to defend his critical methods, but to show the effect of 
them upon the English New Testament. This he does 
candidly and reverently. 

The bdok is a most helpful one in its tone and in its 
treatment. , One who has -read it with care will, as the 
author suggests in his final paragraph, learn ‘‘to look 
with something more than suspicion upon the criticisms 
of scholars who appear to find nothing better than sol- 
emn music in the English version of words of life, and [ 
to admit no hope of riper knowledge from the discipline 
of two centuries and a half.'’ It may be added that 
such a reader will feel the inconsistency of those who 
vociferate their attachment to the ‘‘ Bible,—every word 
of it,"" and who yet will not attempt to discover its ex- 
act meaning when put before them in the English 
tongue. 

For sixteen years the Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament has been put to the severest tests by English- 
speaking Protestants. These tests, whenever intelli- 
gently applied, it has stood successfully. It would seem 
that the Revised Version will henceforth test English- 
speaking Protestants to see whether their professed de- 
votion to what was ‘‘ written for our learning "' is real or 
not, whether it is attachment to God-inspired truth or to 
familiar forms of words. 
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impressions of South Africa. By James Bryce. 
499 New York: The Century Co: $3.50. 


One of the marvels of the nineteenth century is the 
rapid opening and partitioning of the continent of Africa, 
When James Bryce, the author of The American Com- 
monwealth (Macmillan), gives his Impressions of South 
Africa, it is worth while to pay attention to them. In this 
volume Mr. Bryce gives some account of the flora and 
fauna, relates the history and describes the present condi- 
tion of the colonies and republics, pictures the landscape 
with its animal life, and discusses climatic conditions. 
It is a book of solid information forthe people. But, as 
might be expected, it is a book in which problems— 
racial, political, and social—press forward into promi- 
nence. Mr. Bryce devotes a short chapter to the sub- 
ject of missions. He shows what fundamental difficulties ~ 
the missionaries have to contend with in dealing with 
the Kafir and the Hottentot. “A religious sense had to 
be awakened in them, and, now that progress has béen 
made, the native does not understand the antagonisms 
which hold Christian denominations apart. In spite of 
the difficulties, however, the author observes ‘‘ that the” 
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gospel and the mission schools are at present the most > 


















truly civilizing influences which work upon 
the natives, and that upon these influences, 
more than on any other agency, does the 
progress of the colored race depend.” 
The book is an important addition to-the 
literature of Africa. It contains an alpha- 
betical index, and three maps,— geo- 
graphical, political, and rainfall,—but is 
not otherwise illustrated. 
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History Jor Young Readers. 1. England. By 
Frances E. Cooke. (16mo, pp. xxii, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 60 cents.) 





2. Germany. By Kate Freiligrath Kroeker. 
(16mo, pp. x, 251. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. cents ) 
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Stories from English History. Part Third. 
From the Lord Protector to Victoria. By 
the Rev. A. J. Church. ((12mo, pp. viii, 
222. NewYork: The Macmillan Co, ‘$1.) 


The series called History for Young 
Readers is prepared by teachers for use 
in English schools. The books are writ- | 
ten in simple and sometimes colloquial 
style. The growth of the English peo- | 
ple is treated as is customary in school- | 
books, though less stress is laid on battles 
and the lives of kings than was for- 
merly done. The volume on Germany 
may be found a useful manual by adult. 
readers. The third book belongs to a 
series called Stories from English History, 
intended to attract as well as instruct youth- 
ful readers. The author, the Rev. A. J. 
Church, is well known by his numerous | 
stories selected from ancient classics. In 
the present series, he shows the same skill 
in selecting picturesque events. 
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A Correspondence between John Sterling and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. With a Sketch of 
Sterling's Life by Edward Waldo Emerson. 
(12mo, pp. iv, ba Boston and New York: 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1.) 


That Emerson and Sterling made ac- 
quaintance through Carlyle, and exchanged 
letters, was known through the correspon- 
dence of Carlyle ‘with Emerson. The 
publication of their letters may be said to 
add something to our knowledge of both 
men. Sterling’s are written with more 
ease and naturalness. Emerson's have 
the air of being part of a general ap- 
praisement of the universe, which he 
pronounces ‘“very good.’” He is a trifle 
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per Du Maurier speaks with intimate knowledge of the life and 
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the illustrations are original drawings, hitherto unpublished 


in part, one of which is reproduced in color as the frontispiece of the number. 


Roden’s Corner. A Novel.—Part tl. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. Hlustrated by T. DE THULSTRUP 
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Isthmian Canal 


By the Hon. DAVID TURPIE 


Now that-a new commission is already on the field for a fresh investigation 
of the difficulties and expense involved in the construction of the Nicaragua 
Canal, Senator Turpie’s article on the subject will be of especial interest as a 
careful study of the conditions of the problem from a legislator's point of view. 
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too much on tiptoe. It were well if the 
book led its readers past the Carlylean 
biography of Sterling to his own works, 
and to Julius Hare’ s juster estimate of Ster- 
ling. He was not a second-rate Carlyle, 
as his Scotch friend supposed, but some- 
thing much better worth knowing. 
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A cough should not be neglected. ‘‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches *’ are a simple remedy, and 
immediate relief. Avoid imitations. 
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Half the boys and 
girls are, by neces- 
sity, prevented from 
reaching beyond the 
common school. 


Over two hundred 
and fifty have been 
educated at our ex- 


pense. Our offer is 
still open. The pupil 
need not spend a 
penny. Let her sim- 
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~ Nelson’s New Series of 
Teachers’ Bibles 


These Teachers’ Bibles contain new Bible helps writ- 
ten by leading scholars in America and Great Britain. 


“More than 350 Illustrations 
accompany the text, and all of them are of vaiue to the 
students of the Bible. They are not pictures so much 
as guides and expositors in the Holy Word.’’—New 
York Observer. . 

“Of all the aids for the popular study of the Bible, which 
belong in the general class of Teachers’ Bibles, Tus 15 
EASILY POREMOST AND Best.” — Zhe Independent. 

At prices from $1.50 to $7.00. 


For salé by all booksellers. Send for 
new illustrated descriptive list. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 33 E. 17th St., N.Y. 





We 
by the use of this system.—F. M. WARD. ¥ 
Supt. of Dwight Place S. S.—New Haven. % 


Pledge- 
_ Coupon 
System 


of Sunday School Collections 


The practical solution of a per- 
plexing question.—May be put 
in operation at any time .. . 


050 ORR 


cel ale ln 


opr x ee 5) - 
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If you are interested write us stating 
the number of scholars in your school 
and we will send you samples and prices 


> 
* 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


LITTLE FOLKS 22 
A YEAR FREE tee tor's ‘sear tor two 


subscribers. Liberal pa 
to young le to act as agents. A 17-year-old girl thok 
13 subs.in 1 day. Send name and nds’ for sample. 
8. E. CASSINO, 12 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 
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A new large beautiful maga- 
zine for small children, Full 






Circulars, or x 
lar Press. 


Hite 


sett ° 
Homey sarah aso bi’ profiteat 


catalog, presses, type, to factory. 


SCRIPTURE TEXT CHAINS 


cents a set, per quarter. Commandment 
Number Cards, p pmo a set of ten cards. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, New York City. 


LIBR ARY books for Sunday schools 





for Sunday-schools, 

im our approved list. Free. 
Goodenough & Woglom, 

__New York. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 ané 310 Walnut Strect,- Philadeiphia. 











| St. Matthew (with St. Mark, etc. ). 


A NEW VOLUME IN THE MODERN 
READERS’ BIBLE 


St. Matthew, St. Mark, 
and the General Epistles 


Cloth, 50 cents ; leather, 60 cents 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


T he lessons for six months 
H ave been so chosen that the 
E ntire series is taken from 


M atthew or the Four Gospels. 
Of necessity the selections 

D o not include all the text ; 

E ach week it is necessaty to 

R ead the part left out so as 

N ot to lose the connection. - 


R ead it in this little book, 

E asy to carry in the pocket, 

A nd printed in a modern way. 

D o you realize what a difference 
E ven such a slight change as a 
Re-arrangement merely of the 
S ame sentences can make ? 


B ut your classes will find 
i n it a fresh interest ; the 
B ible will appeal to them 
L ike a new book altogether ; 
E very teacher should have it. 


Other volumes of the series are: 


Biblical Masterpieces (one voi.) 
* It will be a revelation to many readers of the beauty 
and power of the Bible . . . The whole series will be very 


| useful, but perhaps this volume will be, to the 


t 
of people, the most highly prized of ae 


majorit 
| Pref. Albert S. Cook, Yale University. 


The Old Testament 


Complete ip seventcen volumes, the last of 
which will be ready in February next. 
History Series Wisdom Series 
Genesis Proverbs 
Exodus Ecclesiasticus 
Judges Ecclesiastes—Wis- 
Kings dom of Solomon 
Chronicles Book of Job 
Series Poetry of the Bible 
Isaiah Billical Idyis 
Jeremiah Deuteronomy ( Fare- 
Ezekiel well Songs of Moses) 
Daniel and Psalms— Lamentations 


Minor Prophets (two volumes) 


“ To the student, and to all persons who relish truth 
in its finest form of expressien, it is-a positive boon,’’ 
—John fF. Hurst, Bishop of the M. E. Church. 


The New Testament 4 vois.) 
Just ready. 


St. Luke and St. Paul (2 volumes). AMarcé, 
St. John (with Epistles and Revelation). ApriZ 


. Price per 18mo volume: 
Cloth, 50 cents; leather, 60 cents 


“We can only renew our commendation of «Prof, 
Moulton’s admirable gyork in the preparation of the 
successive volumes of this series. Every lover of the 
Word of God should have them all.””"— The Christian 


iri ss: ” pubtietied by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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‘¢Do not Stammer ”’ 


From Thomas K. Reed, M.D. 
. Mr. Edwin S. Johnston has heeded the in- 





CURTISS & BRADLEY, & 


of nice pictures. Bright and | 


Print ’3::,,Cards. 


KEELSPY & CO. Meriden. Comp. | 


junction, “‘ Physician, beal thyself." 1 knew 

im when he was an inveterate stammerer, but 
he is now oar ge | free from any defect of speech. 

His method of instruction is foun upon 
strictly physiological priuciples, and is both 
scientific amd successful. 

lt affords me pleasure to commend him asa 
gentleman of integrity, candor, and ability, and 
as one who possesses every qualification neces- 
sary to his profession in high degree. 

THOMAS K. REED, M.D. 

Atlantic City, N. J., Nov. 16, 1896. 

Can refer to John D, Wattles & Co., publishers 
of The Sunday School Times, 


Send for 60 page book to Put LapeLenia Insti- 











TUTE, 1033 Spring Garden St.,Phila., Pa. Edwin 
Ss. jehaton Principal and Founder. Estab- 
lished 1884. 
New England The leading musical in- 
stitution of America. 
CeNnsERVATO Founded 1853. Uneur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectas address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Maneger, Boston, Mass. 
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Teaching and Teachers 


} 

| 

Dr. Trumbull’s book, “* Teaching and 
Teachers,” has alread? found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 

‘* Every teacher in Sunday-schoo! will fee’ 
his work widened in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap- 
peared, or is likely to appear. on this topic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 

i ."— The O 
A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 
<5 inches. Price, $x. For sale by booksellers, 
or mailed, postpaid. by the publishers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, January 22, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
“Lhese rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year ; 
(me copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


Te Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be sup i 
the fol owing yearly club rates: : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 





| 


lied with as many copies as may be desired, at | 


For five or more copies mm a package to one address, 


so cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate rs. 

The papers fora club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 cach, and partly in = pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 

‘he papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 


although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a | 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, = | 
the | 


| of it. 


others in the same school get theirs from another 
papers will be sent accordingly. ‘This applies to package 


clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large | 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 


Of Uwre enpies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. 
allowed for every ten copies paid far jn a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 


One free copy, additional, will be 


well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- | 


age. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 


Schools that are open during only a portion of the 


}and in the form already 
Subscribers to whom the | 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 | 


year, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
time as the pepers may be required. 
Change of Address. 


a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change 


five cents to the end of the subscription. a package 


club subscriber intends to change his or her address for | 
a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as | 


desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 


Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper | 


changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. : 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
club he subscribes for takes the place of 
last year — 

The paper will not be sent @ any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of t anubecriptian Renewals should wherefore be 
made early. 

Lnough copies of any ome issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
The puaday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 


For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, | 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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FREE! 


A beautiful 6sheet art calendar 
given away free to purchasers of 
Farry Soap. This calendar is 10x12 
inches in size, is designed by some 
of America’s best artists, litho- 
graphed in 12 colors, and can be 
secured only through your grocer 
during the holiday season. Ask 
him for particulars. If he doesnot 
sell Farry Soap—pure, white, float- 
ing—send us his name and we will 
tell you where fou can get a 


FAIRY 
CALENDAR 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago, St. Louis.. New York. Boston. 
Philadelphia. 
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is twenty- | 


the one formed 


Say “No” 


and stick to it, if a grocer urges 


you to 


take something “that’s the 


same as” or ‘‘as good as” Pearline. 
A washing-powder sold by “ substitu- 
tion” is open to suspicion. Even if it 
costs a few cents less, will that pay you for the 


damage that may be done? 


If any one thing has been 


ote about Pearline, it’s the fact that it is absolutely 
armless. Isn't that enough to make you insist on Pearline. ss 





SSS SEED LLAIO 





Fat is absolutely neces- 
sary as‘an article of diet. 
If it is not of the right kind 
it may not be digested. Then 
the body will not get enough 
In this event there 
is fat-starvation. 

Scott’s Emulsion supplies 


this needed fat, of the right | 


kind, in the right quantity, 


partly digested. 
As a result all the organs 
and tissues take on activity. 


50c. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 90 days in your own home and 


High @iemaneas 
Arm ee 


Save $1010 $25. No money inadvance. | 
00 


$60 Kenwood Machine for 
$60 Ari 
Singers (Made by us) $9, $11.50, $15 
ae other styles. All attachments 
FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 
factory. Save agents large profits. 
Over 100,000 In ase. Catalogue and 
iGaerce (latully, CASH BUYERS’ UNION 
Address (in )» 
-164 West Van Buren 8t..8 182 © fy 





There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 





HE EASY FOOD 

Easy to Buy, Easy to 
Cook, Easy to Eat, Easy 
to Digest. Easily the Best 
Cereal Food in the world. 








ALUMINU 


of ever description. Pomething pew every month. 
W rite for ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE; sent free. 
825 a week made easy. We will show you how 
S. F. Sidney Novelty Works, 25 Randolph St. ,Chicago- 





aneeee SPECIALTIES | 


UAKER OATS 
Delicious, healthful 


and economical. At all 
Grocers in 2-lb. packages. 











. 4 
A $1.00 Raisin Seeder, 50c. 
POSTPAID 
We are tired of selling dealers 
and waiting 90 days for our 
money, so we will sell house- 
keepers at jobbers’ prices. 
Send 50 cents, and we will 
mail you postpaid one of our 
est 
_. Bay State Raisin Seeders 
Guaranteed to seed 1 Ib. of 
la | _——— raisin in 5 minutes. Simple 
\4 ws to operate and easy to clean. 


Agents Wanted 
EASTON MFG. CO. % Federal Street, 


Church Furnishings 





AL 1A 

Flav Mot QUAL Vie OF Al 
SUBBECTS, LOWLST PRICE 
REND FOR CATALOGUE_,2 

L.MANASSE 
8 MADISON :*CHICAGD té! 
for 2)-Page Catalog free, givirg do- 
scriptions and prices of Jiagic Lan- 
terns, Stereoplicomny list of Views, 


all prices, for Mublic Exuibitions. 
ith small capital. 
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} rofitable business for a man wit 
eisren: Mfg. Upticiun, 49 Nassau St, N- ¥ 


THE GREAT CHURCH 


| For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


| dimensions. Book of Light and 


estimate free. 1, P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


Qincinnat.2 SELLS 





1, OHIO. | 


SCH . ALARM &¢. 
Patal oaue wi & pth ty Ss as a E terms Tres. 
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Herman V. Hilprecht 


THE SUNDAY 


in 


SCHOOL TIMES 


From materi:l never before published, and exclusively in his own possession, 
Dr. Hilprecht will wite, ia 1898, an article on “ The Captivity of Judah in the 
Light of Recent Babylonian Excavation.” 


$1.50 


a year 


Lower tates to cluts 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Recent Discoveries in 
Babylonia 


(From the Constantinople correspondent in 
The [London] Daily News.) 


N THE autumn of last year, [1896] The 
Daily News [London] gave the first 
indications to the English public of the 


| 


| remarkable discoveries in Niffer, or Nip- 
| pur, mde by the Babylonian Expeditien 


of the University of Pennsylvania. The 


| fedture in these discoveries most noted at 


the time was that they carried the history 
of the people of Nippur to a period cer- 
tainly seven thotsand, and probably eight 
thousand, years before Christ. There is 
nothing of so startling a character now to 
report. The expedition is, however, con- 
tinuing its task of exploration at Nippur. 


| Professor Hilprecht, as secretary of the 


committee which supports the expenses, 
has thrown himself into the work with un- 
selfish energy, and has greatly facilitated 
its task. He has given his services gratu- 


; itously to the Imperial Museum in Stam- 


boul for the reorganization of the Babylo- 
nian Section, and this during his summer 


| vacation for three months annually for the 


last five years, and has been able to ob- 
tain the three renewals of the firman for 
the exploration at Nippur. .. . 

Without in any way disparaging the 
work of Dr. Peters of New York, recently 
reviewed in these columns, it may safely 
be said that the second part of his history 
could never have been written if Professor 


| Hilprecht had not succeeded in separating 


| The 


| party. 


| been used for 
| papers, 


the various strata of the ruins at Nippur, 
and, above all, as Mr. Sayce says, of 
creating the science of Babylonian pale- 
ography. From the thousands of frag- 
ments, mostly small, of vases smashed by 
the Ilamites in 2280 B.C. in the courtyard 
of the Temple of Nippur, Professor Hil- 
precht las restored the carlicst chapter of 
written human history so far known. 

The older inscriptions are being deci- 
phered, and the publication has been 
commenced. A volume, however, is 
shortly to be published, giving a tran’sla- 
tion of a number of later date. Itis a 
condition under which Americans and 
other explorers are allowed by the Porte 


‘to dig, that their finds shall become the 


property of the Stamboul Museum. The 
result is that there has already accumu- 
lated in this city a large and invaluable 
collection of cuneiform inscriptions from 
Nippur, and it is with a portion of these 
that Professor Hilprecht has lately been 
occupied, and of which his forthcoming 
volume will treat. 


Babylonian Business Tablets 


While the American expedition in 
1893 were working at Nippur, they came 
upon a room nineteen or twenty feet be- 
low the surface. The ceiling was, of 


| course, gone, and thé walls were in great 
| part ruined, 


A gang of workmen were 
ordered to clear away the rubbish that 
covered the floor, and upon beginning 
their task noticed numerous clay tablets. 
room was carefully searched and 
cleaned, and 730 tablets were collected by 
Mr. Haynes, the head of the working 
Many of them were broken and 
more or less damaged, but a considerable 
number were intact, and in an excellent 
state of preservation. Their examination 
leads to the conclusion that the room had 
storing the business— 
I had almost written ; tablets, 
however, is the correct name—of a wealthy 
firm of merchants. The tablets them- 


| selves are of dried clay, of various sizes, 


many of them of the size and shape of an 
ordinary flat tablet of soap with rounded 
edges. Any one can see that they are 
covered with writing in cuneiform charac- 
ters, which are usually sharply cut, and 
have in many instances remained as clear 


| and distinct as on the day they were in- 


| scribed. 


The firm to which they belonged 
was Murashu Sons of Nippur, who lived 
at the time of Artaxerxes I (464 to 424 
B.C.) and Darius II (423 to 405 B.C.), in 
whose reigns the documents are dated, 
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dating his contract A. D. 1897, were to 
write in the sixty-first year of the reign of 
Victoria. The tablets have been written 
by many different hands, and extend over 
a period of upwards of fifty years. Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht remarks that, although 





he has examined upwards of forty thou- 
sand cuneiform texts, ranging over nearly 
every century during the 4,000 years be- 
fore Christ, these are made of exception- 
ally pure and soft clay, and are baked 
with greater care than is usual with Baby- 
lonian tablets. Among other points 
which they set at rest is the conclusion 
which Assyriologists had arrived at upon 


| 
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Grimy finger marks 
seem to grow on the woodwork 
about the house. They come easily and 
they stick, too—unless you get rid of them with 


OUST esis 


It makes all cleaning easy. 
THE N. K, FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. 6t." 
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Nebuchadnezar were settled in and around | 
Nippur, and, judging from the many in- | 
scribed Hebrew vases excavated in the 

upper strata of the ruins, continued to 

live there as long as the city existed. 

Perhaps the most important result of the | 
examination of the tablets which are now 
being dealt with is to confirm the histori- 
cal accuracy of the statements of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. It is known that certain 
names in all peoples are only used in the 
same form at certain limited periods. 
Now the names and the forms of the | 
names used in these tablets are those em- 
ployed by the authors of the two biblical 
books mentioned. For the first time 
there has been brought to light a number 
of documents contemporary with these 
authors. ‘‘ The river Kebar in the land 


| 
| 


other grounds, that Darius lived after, and | of the Chaldeans,"’ by the waters of which 


not before Artaxerxes. 
There are proper names of special in- 


| 


Ezekiel, while a captive among his peo- 
ple at Tel-adib, saw the visions of the 


terest to the general reader occurring in | cherubim (Ezek. 1 : 1-3 ; 3:15; 10:15), 


these tablets. For cxample, Sciusisasmis, 


which we take from the Greek, appears as | in’ cuneiform 


Shame-ramu, and Professor Hilprecht, in 
his forthcoming book on the tablets, gives 
many others. 


Mixed Character of People and 
Language 


Babylonia was at an early date a coun- 
try of many languages. There is, how- 
ever, no period in its history in which the 
foreign element in its population is so 
conspicuous as during the centuries fol- 
lowing the fall of Babylon in 583 B.C. 
The conquests of Nebuchadnezar in the 
West were followed by the removal of 
thousands of captives to his own land, — 
the fertile plains of Mesopotamia. The 
overthrow of the Babylonian empire by 
the victorious armies of Cyrus caused the 
settlement of Persian soldiers and mer- 


chants in the newly acquired province. | professor Hilprecht informs me that the 
The constant invasions of nomadic tribes, | 


always keeping as near as possible to one 
of the two rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, 
which enclosed Mesopotamia, helped also 
to modify the character of the people and its 
language. Professor Hilprecht remarks 
that the populations of Babylonia at the 


| 


and which has hitherto been unidentified 
literature, has at length 
come to light as identical with the Kabari, 
a large navigable canal not far from Nip- 


Louis, 
Philadelphia. 
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Recent Research in Bible Lands: Its Progress 
and Results. By Professor J. F. McCurdy, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Frederick Jones Bliss, Ph.D., Professor Here 
man V. Hilprecht, Ph.D., D.D., Professor A. H. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Professor Dr, Fritz Hommel, 


| William Hayes Ward, D.D., LL.D., Professor. J. P. 
| Mahaffy, D.D., D.C.L., and Professor W. M. Ramsay, 


| Hilprecht. With maps and profuse illustrations. 
| pp. 275. 
, | Friendship the Master-Passion. By H. Clay 
~ | Trumbull, 


nadinshumu an indemnity of ten mana of | 


silver."’ ‘Then follow the names of seven 
witnesses and of an official who is de- 
scribed as the ‘‘scribe of the Concor- 
dance of Proper Names.'’ The 
ment is concluded with the «« Thumbnail- 
mark of Bel-ahiddina, Bel-shunu, and 
Hatin, instead of their seal.’’ This must 
serve as a specimen. 
book many legal documents of especial 


interest to the student of law will be 
| given. Amongst these will be the follow- 
ing: A _ Babytonian subject becomes 


surety for the release of his nephew from 
prison, on condition that he will not leave 
Nippur without permission. Another 
takes us back into the period of the 
Patria Potestas. 
plains that the servants of another have 
robbed him. The document witnesses 
that, the property having been restored, 
neither he nor those under him will insti- 
tute legal proceedings for the theft. 
There are leases ‘of various kinds; and 
contracts for the sale of sun-dried bricks 
and other merchandise, for the loan of 
seed-corn and oxen for plowiny, and a 


| pur, and not, as it had previously been | variety of other_ documents of ordinary 
| suggested, a river many miles distant | business life, which bring home to the 
reader very vividly that he is in the pres- | 


} 
+ 


| 
| 
} 





| 


from it. 
In the Book of Genesis (chap. Io : 10) | 
the reader is informed of Nimrod, the | 


mighty hunter before the Lord, that. «‘ the | 
beginning of his kingdom was Babel | 
[Babylon] and Erech, and Accad and | 
Calneh, in the land of Shinar.’’ The 
next verse states, ‘‘ out of that land went 
forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh."’ 
The writer of Genesis is thus dealing with 
what he considers the four oldest cities in 
the world, for Nimrod is the grandson of 
Noah. So far Calneh had not been iden- 
tified. There is, indeed, a tradition in the | 
Talmud which stated it to be Nippur, but | 
little importance has been attached to it. 


recent discoveries have confirmed the 
truth of this tradition. The impression is | 


| thus justified that the American expedi- | 


time of Artaxerxes the First appears to have | 


been about as thoroughly mixed as that of 
the states of New York and Pennsylvania 


at the present time; and as the emigrants | 


from almost every state in Europe bring 
the local and personal names of their na- 
tive lands to the different settlements of 
the New World, so Medes and Persians, 
Arameans 
Edomites, and other peoples, transplanted 
those of their former abodes to ancient 
Babylonia. The old Babylonian names 
begin to decrease, and foreign names take 
thcir place. 


Jewish Names and Bible History 


Thus the names Ashkelon and Hesh- 
bon, familiar to readers of the Bible, 
figure in these newly found tablets. 
deed, the number of Jewish names known 
from the Old Testament is unusually 
large, especially from the Books of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. Professor Hilprecht con- 
siders it certain that a considerable num- 
ber of the Jewish exiles carried away by 


tion has had the good fortune to find the 
ruins of a city regarded so long ago as the 
time of the writer of the Book of Genesis | 
as one of the oldest in the world. 


Legal Documents 


I have had the opportunity of reading | 


| the translation of a number of the legal | 


and Sabeans, Judeans and | 


In- | 


documents of Murashu and Sons, and | 
very interesting they are. The late Sir | 
Henry S. Maine would have found in | 
them much valuable information to con- | 
firm many of his conclusions upon ancient | 
law, and probably to modify others. In 
regard to these documents, perhaps the 
most conspicuous feature is the publicity 
that was given and probably required to 
give them validity. Here, for example, 
is a guarantee for twenty years that an 
emerald is so well set that it will not fall 
out : ‘‘ Bel-ahiddina and Bel-shunu, sons | 
of Bel, and Hatin, son of Bazuza, spoke | 
unto Bel-nadinshumu, son of Morashu, as | 
follows: As concerns the gold ring set 
with an emerald, we guarantee that for 
twenty years the emerald will not fall out | 
of the ring. If it should fall out before 
the expiry of twenty years, Bel-ahiddina 
[and the two others] shall pay to Bel- 


,m d blood, 


ence of actual facts, that human life and 
human operations were very much like, 
and yet, in other respects, widely different 
from, what they are now ; above all, that 
the inhabitants of this recently unearthed 
city had great capacity for business, and 


docu- | 


In the forthcoming | 


The paterfamilias com- | 


had made greater progress in the develop- | 


ment of what are often considered as mod- 


ern commercial usages than has yet been | 


believed. 


son Du Bois. 
| 


Love of Stimulants 
‘* Physicians look upon tea and coffee as a 
habit,"’ said Dr. Jacques Loeb, in a récent in- 
terview on tea and coffee drinking, ‘‘ and they 


| 


regard the taste for black coffee as an indication 


and the 
black-coffee drinkers recognize in the beverage 


of a love of some kind of stimulant, 


and above 


And, further, that the black-coffee 


Stimulating qualities over 


coffee or tea. 


who drinks whisky. He becomes, in time, just 


| as much a slave to the practice."’ 


diluted | 


| drinker is a drunkard, just as much as the man | 


Tea and coffee drinking is a vice that seems to | 


have fastened itself on the American people, and 


| is turning out a great army of dyspeptics every 


year. People who are suffering from headaches, 


nervousness, and dyspepsia, find profound relief | 
in ten days or two weeks after they leave off tea | 
and coffee and use Postum Cereal Food Coffee. 


This health beverage is made of nature's grains, 
and is the food coffee having the endorsement of 


the medical profession, Ralston Health Clubs, | 


hygienic and other teachers and food experts. 
Grocers sell it. A 25 cent package makes 100 
cups of the rich beverage. 

When boiled /ud// 15 minutes after boiling com- 
mences, it tastes like the better grades of Java. 


If your constitution has at last broken down | 


under the strain of the poisonous alkaloids in 


coffee, use Postuin Cereal, and see the beneficial 


results. 


Concoctions sold as ‘‘ Cereal Coffee"’ 
injurious 


contain 
of 
"It makes 


ingredients. Genuine 


Postum have red seals, and the words 


packages 


thereon. 


LL.D., D,.C.L. Edited by Professor Dr. Herman V, 


12mo, 
Price, $1.50, 


413 pages. (9% X7 inches.) In box. Price, 


$3.00. 


Studies in Oriental Social Life. By H. Clay 


Trumbull. 450 pages. (64% 8% inches.) Illustrated. 
Price, $2.50. 
Kadesh-Barnea. By H Cley Trumbull. 478 pages. 


(7X9% inches.) Iwo maps and four full-page illustra- 


tions. Price, $3.00. 

The Blood Covenant. By H. Clay Trumbull. 350 
pages. (644X8% inches.) Price, $2.00. 

The impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture. ly 


the Rt. Hon. William E. Gladstone, M.P. 
(7%Xs5% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 

Hints on Bible Study. By H. Clay Trumbull; 
Professor Austin Phelps, D.D.; President Robert Ellis 
Thompson, S.T.D.; Professor F. K. Sanders, Ph.D. ; 
Professor J. L. M. Curry, D.D., LL.D.; 
George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D.; President John A. 
Broadus, D.D., LL.D.; Professor John H. Bernard, 
D.D.; Bishop C. J. Ellicott, D.D.; Professor Willis J. 
Beecher, D.D.; Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Professor J. M. Stifler, D.D.; Bishop John H. Vincent, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo, pp. 257. 

Teaching and Teachers. 
390 pages. (714%5% inches.) 

A Model Superintendent. 
188 pages. (5% 7% inches.) 
Henry P. Haven. Price, $1.00. 

Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School. 
Clay Trumbull. 415 pages. (8% X5% inches.) 
#1 co 

Teachers'’-Meetings : Their Necessity and Methods. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 12mo, pp. 60. Price, 30 cents 

Guide-Boards for Teachers. By W. H. Hall 
lustrated by Elisabeth F. Bonsall. 16mo, pp. 120, 


350 pages. 
With portrait of Mr. Gladstone. 


Professor 


Price, 75 cents. 
By H. Clay 
Price, $1.00. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


Fine steel portrait of 


Trumbull. 


Ry H. 


Price, 


Il- 
Price, 
75 cents. 

Sunday-School Ways of Working. 
8vo, pp. 96. Price, 20 cents. 

Hints on Child-Training. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
joo pages. (74%X5% inches.) Price, $1.00, 

Beckonings from Little Hands. By Patterson 
Du Bois. 16mo, pp. 182. Price, $1.25. 

Phe Point of Contact in Teaching. by Patter- 
12mo, pp. 88. Price, 60 cents, 

The Knightly Soldier. 
323 pages. (5348 inches.) 

A Lie Never Justifiable. 
250 pages. (4X7 inches.) Price, $1.00. 

Principles and Practice. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
Six volumes, each complete in itself. Average two 
hundred pages per book. (6% 4% inches.) Price, 
$2.50 a set, or fifty cents per volume for less than a-set. 

Prayer: Its Nature and Scope. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 12mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 

in Tribulation: Or, he Blessing of Trials. 
H. Clay Trumbull. Price, 75 cents. 

Fishin’ Jimmy. By Annie Trumbull Slosson, 
12mo, with frontispiece, pp. 38. Price, 30 cents, 

The Divine Order of Human Society. By Robert 
Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 274 pages. (5% 7% inches.) 
Price, $1.00. 

The National Hymn-Book 
Churches. Edited by Robert Ellis Thompson, $.T.D. 
188 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, $50 per hundred ; 
$6.50 per dozen ; single copies, 60 cents. 

Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History. 
By the Rev. E. H. and Sophia J. Byington. Wall chart, 
price, $1.00; pocket chart, price, 30 cents. 

Arnold's Chart of Paul’s Journeyings. 
Arnold, A.M. A pocket chart. Price, 20 cents. 

The Ten Commandments. By H. Clay Trumbull. 
38 pages. (5%4X7% inches.) Price, 25 cents. 

Two Northfield Sermons. By iH. Clay Trumbull, 
53 pages. (5% X7% inches.) Price, 30 cents. 

Light on the Story of Jonah. By H. Clay Trum- 
bull. 19 pages. (5%X7% inches.) Price, 20 cents. 


“£2 % 


The above books-are for sale 
by booksellers,or may be ordered 
direct from the Publishers. The 
prices include postage. 


<< 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


1031 Walnut Street 
Pii'adeiphia, Pa. 


Paper, large 


Ry H. Clay Trumbull. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 
By H. Clay Trumbull. 


By 


12M0, Pp. 150. 


of the American 


By C. E. 
























































































“FLURRIED MEN LACK WISDOM.” 


Worry! Flurry | ave allavoided by the 
use of 


Hurry ! 


SAPOLIO! 


for quick work is not hurried work. 
Are you in » hurry to finish your house-cleaning | 
and yet do it well? Then try this method: A 
Binell howl of water, a cake of Sapolio, and a cloth 
and you will do mora cleaning than a pail of water 
and three cakes of ordinary soap. 


THE LEADER! 
Sacred Songs, No.1 


By Sankey, McGranahan, and Stebbins 
325,000 sold since Nov. 9,’96 
Used by Mr. Moody in all his Meetings 


~~ 








$25 per 100, by express; 30 30 cts. each, if by mail 


THE BIGLOW & & na co. 


cH -AGO WwW YORK 


Anthem Selections 


By Sweney and Entwisle. Sample pages mailed to chor- 
isters free. J. J. HOOD, to24 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


Every Musical Want | 


in theawiy of supplies can be procured from Tus Joun 
Cuunce COMPANY, Cincitinati, ‘New York, Chicago 








NEW MULTIFLORA ROSES. 


ese new Roses, plants m 
Fy mt) 00 pA from time of oF bowing. P 
time. pez row 
clusters an suc! c an tity that a plant looks likea 
bouquet, Pe rfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
m all comme In pots they blocm both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one wi!! get Roses 
of various colors — white, 
alike, and mostly perfectly double ard very sweet, 
realest of nove! + Seed 20c. per pkt., 8 pkts. 
‘or SOc. for 72 will sen 
ora Roses. All colors. 
A} nt. Magnificent. 
on. Areal om. 


rry. 





M4 por 4 


Rane erry ‘pire Be fi 
oxinia, Ext 
i. Ging Perares Gladiolus Childsi. 
‘ Lepotred ¢ ‘ L ily, ontbretia. 
$ Fyncy a he 1 different colors. 
1 owering Oxalis. alt alg colors. Also, 
Our Great 160-pare Color Plate Catalogue an 
THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine for a 
ear; illustrated—colored plate each month—devoted 
© Flowers and Gardening. Worth 1. 50 but for trial 


All the above for 4oc. postpaid. 
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uickly and f owersappeariniarge | 


ink, crimson, etc.—notwo | 


e-flowered Ty ‘tuberous Begonia | 


Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue | 


Flewer end etable Reeda, Bul lante, and | 
are Rew Fre nee is the fi ~y ever : profuse sely 
illustrated. a tl Colored Pilates, | 

4 es. Mailed for 10 ra or FREE to any who ex- 


to send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, W. Y. 


Bis MONEY YW POULTRY 
R LARGE "08 QUIDE of 100 


pages exp iains all. Worth 

° 4e me. The la aest, finest and most —— 
book ever published In colors. pa me over 175 
new illustrations, hundreds of valuable 
pl a, and HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. 


sis YOM BAVSCHER Hrs 


ELECTRICAL. 








Ricyele, and Photo. Novelties, 
low prices, 1 page cat. FREE 
B. E. 8. 00., 88 Cortiandt & 5.1 


he Sunday School ‘fimes intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 



















Messrs. Fillmore 
6th St., 
mores’ 


two years. 
100 copies. 


FILLMORE BROS. 


“Best in style and qualit 
ae World, a. 


,- on ane st. 
sheapest be ing 3c. a roll 
Our varsey © floral, silk, 
genes and lus 
2 equalled. 

w 


An Agent Wante 


books, showin 
furnish advertising cards and 


designs and colorings, or sell 


rience, Over 8000 agents are 
every year. 


* WALL PAPER% 


AMPLES MAILED. FREE 

Our pa pore are all high-class, the 

, and from that up to 25c. 
leather, oss 

tres, both plain and embos sed, 

One price everywhere and 

E PAY THE FREIGHT. 


bundreds of beautiful patterns. 
name on, free, and refer customers to them,who write 
us for sample s. The business pays well from the start, 
for no local dealer can carry one-tenth the variety of 


and profitable business requiring no capital or expe- 


Yor samples, or } ayptene about the 
agency, write to nearest address. 


fewest sa price.”— 
10, 


ry, ingrain, 
cannot 


in every town to sell 
on commission from 
our large sample 


circulars with agent’s 


as cheap. A pleasant 


now selling our papers 










A New First-Class Sunday-School 
Song Book at $8 per 100 Copies 


Can it be done? 
Will it be done? 


Tell_me about 


sros., 
Cincinnati, O 
Sunday-school Songs.’’ 


, have just 


Sample copy sent for 








40 Bible House, New York, and 119 W. 


It is 64 pages, bound in limp cloth, 
strong, handsome in appearance, and filled with ‘‘ picked’’ songs— 
nearly all new, and ‘‘ picked’’ from the authors’ manuscripts, as the 
best Sunday-school songs they have been able to write during the past 
The net selling price of the book is at the rate of $8 per 


-T—_— 
—— FT 


woe vse ver vr 


It can. 
It is done. 
it. Listen! 


issued a new book entitled ‘ Fill- 


ten cents. 


119 W. 6th Street, Cincinnati, O., 
and 40 Bible House, New York. 


_ fp th Ot bt be be th bn ath Lath lit hi th lip 





Guide-Boards tr Teachers 


and 


He points out with exceptional clearness ways of overcoming the 
most common hindrances to success in the teacher’s work, and Miss 
Bonsall’s clever pen drawings of highway and byway guide-boards 
impressively symbolize the central truths of the book. 


the 


blessed opportunities that are set before them. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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By W. 
R. HALL’ 


informing. 


book shows how 


Bound in cloth. 
16mo 


120 pages. 
Illustrated. : 


Price, 75 cents 


S presentation of the work and privileges of the 
usiday-4 hool teacher is quite as novel as it is delightful 
The author’s rich and varied experience as teacher, 
superintendent, and field worker give 


Sunday-schocl 





Iustrated by 
Elisabeth F. Bonsall 


H. Hall 


ee aS a ie i i i ee 


hon, th Li ct hi th i th hi th he 


authority to his utterances. 


As a whole, 


teachers may improve the 


For sale by booksellers, or 
mailed upon receipt of price, the 
publishers paying the 


1 we 
postag 
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\ URPEE "5 FARM ANNUAL 16s 


The best seeds that 
ry which canno 
planters every w 


elsewhere. 


row, at powrent prices, 
Write tagey: 


PF BOING LOE ES 


wrerryyS 


Twenty-one grand, new novelties for 4 
This handsome new book of 144 pages is mailed free ¢ 


ATLEE BURPEE & co., PHILADELPHIA. a 
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HATCH THOUSANDS 


WITH THE PRAIRIE STATE 


INCUBATOR 


200 FIRST PREMIUMS. 
antag ST nO 








5 a ei ini in 


START IN BUSINESS i 





POOCSSSSSOSOSOOOSOOOSO 


TEAS 4% COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 60c. Coc':atoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
present, with every pound. Coffees, rec. Send for new 
illustrated reduced _- -list. Order now b 

| 20 pounds Tea, and your Premium and Special 
| Presents. TH® GR ‘AT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P. U. Box 285. 








Satisfaction. 


When Ferris’ Good Sense Corset Waist 
is on the form the wearer is satisfied she 
looks right; she knows she feels right; she 
has the physician's assurance that she is 
dressed right for health. All who have 
worn them express their satisfaction with 


FE RRI S’ Good 


Sense 
CORSET WAIST. 


Always superior in quality end yorkmanship. 
Made high and low bust, long and short waist 
suit all gures. Children’ 8, 2 to fic. Misses’ oe. 
to 81. Ladies’, $1 to $2. For sale by all retailers. 














B. & B. 


Shelf-emptying by mail 
Lots of folk are taking advan- 
tage of the vigorous price re- 
ducing—ordering by mail—so 
many have new gowns to buy, 
and goods for separate skirts, 
and girls’ dresses, and Flannels, 
and: Black Goods, and Silks. 
The choice kinds can be had 
here now for the least. money 
ever know n—we'll send saimples 
sO you can see it’s just as we say 
—greatest shelf-emptying the 
store ever made. With your 
request for samples, kindly say 
what kind you want. 
Dress Goods, 15, 
50c. to $1—the 15 cent ones are 
all wool—some at 75c. were $2. 
Choice Silks, 35, 50, 75c. to$1. 
Evening Silks, 50c. to$2.50— 
one-half and one-third prices— 
including superb Lyons novel- 
ties. 75 cent and dollar bright 
all-wool cheviotte Plaids, 35c., 
—value that will show how 


|earnest we are. 


mail | 


New fine wash goods on sale 
—largest collection of choice 
things we ever had—6\%c. to 


$1.25. Now’s the best time to 
select. 

BOGGS & BUHL 
Dept. SB: Fr, Allegheny, Pa. 
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ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth in all styles. 

When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 

Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 

They look and fit better than any othet kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 

sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
trial invariably results in continued use. 


Reversible Collar On , 81 Pranklin St. NewYork 2 











6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Street, New 
Largest importers and attire in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc., in the United States. Send for samples ‘and prices. 


b 2 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 
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